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An Authentic Case History From 
American Express Files 





Rev. Hubbell parks and locks his car He walks across the Ponte Vecchio to Back at the car, he discovers theft 
in Florence, Italy. visit the shops. of luggage and Travelers Cheques. 





Rev. Hubbell reports loss of funds to American Exoress Manager refunds Rev. Hubbell continues his trip to 
American Express. Travelers Cheques. Rome without delay. 


The Reverend Father F. S. Hubbell*, parish priest of a church on Long 
Island, was thoroughly enjoying his European trip while seeing the famous 
works of art in Florence. On the morning of July 24, 1956, he parked and 
locked his car near his hotel and walked across the Ponte Vecchio to visit) 
the shops. When he returned to the car about two hours later, he was 
dismayed to find that it had been broken into. His luggage, a portable *This name bas been TH 
radio, some American currency, and his American Express Travelers Cheques pee sil oie 
totalling $520 were gone. Father Hubbell immediately reported his loss to priest involved. 

the Florence office of American Express. The office manager telephoned 

the police, and then gave Father Hubbell an on-the-spot refund for the entire 
amount of his Travelers Cheques. The manager also directed Father Hubbell 
to a locksmith for repair to the car, and to a nearby clothing shop. 








Within a short time, Father Hubbell was able to 
continue on his trip to Rome without serious delay. 


This year more and more of your customers will be ’ ' (oh 
traveling. Make sure they get the most for their moncy... 
American Express Travelers Cheques. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


THE WORLD’S NUMBER-ONE MONEY SINCE 1891 } 





Strike out, man-to-be, in the direction you would 
go. For much of the measure of man lies in his 
willingness to rise to challenge—to look beyond the 
potential bump to the result and the reward. 
Helping men to do that is the big job of The 
Philadelphia National Bank. So is the acceptance 
of the sound risks, the reasonable risks, the pro- 
ductive risks that enable men and businesses to 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


Main Office « Broad & Chestnut Streets 


THE RISKS THAT HELP MEN GROW 


grow. This bank’s willingness to help, to partici- 
pate, to cooperate, has meant much in the develop- 
ment of the Delaware Valley area—and to PNB 
correspondents with interests here. 

We shall continue to expand our services and our 
usefulness, to meet the growing needs of the cus- 
tomers we serve, in this community, across the 
country, and throughout the world. 


22 OFFICES IN 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Organized 1803 


BUCKS, DELAWARE 
AND MONTGOMERY 


COUNTIES 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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We Can Tax Ourselves 


O THE QUESTION posed in the title of Professor 
Walter W. Heller’s article, ‘‘Can We Tax Our- 
selves?’”’, whith appeared in BANKERS MONTHLY for 
December, President Edward J. Frey of the Union Bank 
of Michigan (Grand Rapids) responded with a most 
emphatic “‘Yes!’’. 

This expression of Mr. Frey’s reaction came in the 
form of a request for 500 reprints of the article. They 
would be sent, he said, to the leading citizens of the 
metropolitan area of Grand Rapids, including its public 
officials, as part of a broad public relations program 
calculated to win support for several major projects 


now in process of development by a “Committee of 
100.” 


The Michigan banker expressed his firm belief that 
it is poor economy for the people of a community to 
seek to avoid taxation by denying themselves the use 
of services and facilities that are essential to their 
health and general well-being. And he shared Professor 
Heller’s conviction that provision for municipal needs 
that are not adequately met at the local level by local 
taxation would inevitably find its way into a constantly 
increasing Federal budget. 

There are many aspects of the problem in question, 
and it goes under many names. Inflation is one of 
them, and excessive taxation is another. Still another 
is centralization of government and its inevitable con- 
commitant, BIG GOVERNMENT. There can be no 
doubt that the evils inherent in each are sufficiently 
obvious to our banker readership to make any explana- 
tion of them superfluous. 


But it is not enough merely to possess an under- 
standing of current budgetary trends and their implica- 
tions. That understanding must be conveyed to a 
sufficient number of others to bring about a reversal of 
the trends in question. And it can be done. 

The situation in Grand Rapids is a case in point. 
What might appropriately be called the Grand Rapids 
viewpoint has been carried to the country for a number 
of years in the addresses of Charles R. Sligh, Jr.,* 1953 
president of the National Association of Manufacturers 
and currently chairman of that organization’s finance 
committee. We took special note some years ago of 
an address in the course of which he expressed pride in 
the fact that Grand Rapids had rejected the idea of 
accepting a substantial amount of available Federal 
aid for a $6,000,000 hospital construction project then 
under way. 


All of which points to the conclusion that Grand 
Rapids is fortunate in having a strong contingent of 
leadership that is strenuously resisting any inclination 
there may be to pass on to the Federal Government 
tasks and responsibilities that are clearly the commun- 
ity’s own. It may be surmised that the thinking of 





“Mr. Sligh is president of the Grand Rapids Chair Co., and has numerous 
other business interests which center in the manufacture and sale of fur- 
niture. 
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these men would proceed somewhat along the following 
lines: 


“‘What reason is there to suppose that the maze of 
agencies in Washington can do a better job of apprais- 
ing our needs and weighing their cost than we can do 
for ourselves? It is manifestly impossible for these 
agencies to weigh the benefits we might want them to 
provide against the cost of providing them. The bene- 
fits and costs involved in Federal aid projects are so 
widely separated as to bear no real relationship to each 
other. The chain of cause and effect that would ordi- 
narily join the two is virtually non-existent.” 

Editorial comment entitled “The Challenge of the 
Budget,’’ appearing in the January issue of the New 
England Letter published by The First National Bank 
of Boston, is very much to the point. Says the Letter, 
“Any study of the budget or the cost of government 
runs up against a sheer magnitude and a complexity of 
data that baffle easy description and multiply the dif- 
ficulty of dramatizing any solution. This awes and 
terrifies many able citizens, who shrink from their clear 
duty to better understand the budget process in order 
to promote economy, sound fiscal policies, and more 
prudent practices in raising and disbursing funds both 
in national and state capitals and in their home towns. 
It also simplifies the task of those who have a vested in- 
terest in blocking these goals. 


“Grants are frequently accompanied by burdensome 
and costly standards and controls which weaken the 
recipients. 


“cc 


Success in Congress, in state capitals, and 
in city and town halls will never come until citizen 
apathy diminishes and all of us take more interest and 
demand action. Businessmen can be of inestimably 
greater help if more of them will bring to bear on govern- 
ment operations some of the management talents which 
have so richly served the American productive machine.” 

Money that is honestly and intelligently spent for 
municipal purposes may readily return to the taxpayer 
who foots the bill greater value in terms of an improved 
social and economic environment than any he might 
spend purely as a matter of choice. In the manage- 
ment of municipal affairs as in that of all others, parsi- 
mony is as much to be shunned as extravagance, and 
the one best way to avoid both is to remove all obstruc- 
tions to a clear view of the relationship between cost 
incurred and value received. It’s pretty hard to look 
around or through a 72-billion-dollar budget and see 
what’s on the other side. 


Editor 
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A Job for the Many 


Every departure from letting the 
free market make economic decis- 
ions . is a temporary palliative, 
causes prompt compensating adjust- 
ments by way of inflation or some 
other expensive process, and cuts the 
rate of future progress for all. 


This is no argument against broad 
social objectives and results. On the 
contrary, a worthiest objective in life 
is to get done quickly with meeting 
actual needs and go on to the enjoy- 
ment of all the added social blessings 
possible. It’s just that the most 
and most satisfying social blessings 
come directly or as the by-products 
from efforts of free individuals to 
please each other on a something-for- 
something basis. 

This is no job for the few; it is a 
job for the many. It cannot be ac- 
complished by the few for the many; 
the many must do it for themselves. 
The desired solution cannot be ac- 
complished precipitately, or by force 
from any quarter. It is education 
and simple in principle. 

The answer is that, in the end, a 
lot of people in fact, a safe majority 
of all citizens—-must have that wis- 
dom and that courage. But before 
that can happen, the help of all lead- 
ers is needed—-the help of leaders 
who are real leaders and not follow- 
ers. 

But before we can even start look- 
ing to other leaders to begin doing 
their part, we business men must 
recognize that we are the ones with 
the greatest opportunity and thus 
the greatest responsibility to do our 
level best to contribute to a sound 
solution that will bring all along to- 
gether to fair and rewarding shares of 
an ever larger pie. Lemuel R. Boul- 
ware, vice president, General Electric 
Company. 








Extend your facilities around the globe 





Offer your customers the complete service of 


the Midwest's oldest, largest Foreign Banking Dept. 


NCREASED travel and growing markets overseas are 
] making Foreign Banking an important service in 
cities and towns of all sizes. Through our facilities, 
correspondents of The First National Bank of Chicago 
can provide that service in a way that impresses regu- 
lar customers and wins new ones. The advantages of 
our Foreign Banking Department are readily available. 

Travelers letters of credit, commercial letters of 
credit and acceptances, fast foreign remittances, up-to- 
date credit information on foreign firms—these are 


a few of the valuable services our Foreign Department 
renders. Experienced officers make available to you 
the facilities of our vast network of correspondent 
banks abroad—a network that has grown steadily for 
90 years and extends into every corner of the globe. 


Foreign Banking is just one of the many services 
of The First. If you'd like to discuss the advantages 
of a correspondent relationship with us, write or wire 
us today. A man from The First will be happy to call 
on you at your convenience. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL OEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The Top of the Financial News 





RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 
ABA’s Plan 


A long range plan for the reform of 
the system of member bank reserve 
requirements, looking to the gradual 
reduction of such reserves to lower 
levels than are now required, was pro- 
posed last month by the Economic 
Policy Commission of the American 
Bankers Association. 

The plan is the result of a two-year 
study by the commission, which re- 
ports ‘“‘widespread agreement that the 
present system is not well adapted to 
present-day conditions; that the ex- 
isting set-up is an anachronistic carry- 
over from earlier banking practices 
and legislation; and that however 
warranted the present requirements 
may have been in former times, they 
are now outmoded, illogical, and in- 
equitable.”’ 

To 10% & 2%. The program of the 
Economic Policy Commission pro- 
poses that the reserve requirements 
for demand deposits in Federal Re- 
serve member banks eventually be 
lowered to 10 per cent, which it notes 
was the level that prevailed prior to 
1936, and that this level of 10 per 
cent be made uniform for all banks re- 
gardless of where located. It recom- 
mends that the reserve required for 
time deposits be lowered to 2 per cent, 
and that banks be permitted to in- 
clude vault cash in their legal reserves. 

The 10 per cent level for reserves 
for demand deposits would not be a 
rigid figure, however; the Federal Re- 
serve would have authority to vary 
these reserve requirements within a 
4 per cent range, which would permit 
raising them to 12 per cent or lowering 
them to 8 per cent. But the com- 
mission believes that they should be 
kept at the 10 per cent level except 
under unusual circumstances. 

Target Date. The commission rec- 
ognizes that “changes as far reaching 
as these cannot be put into effect over- 
night but will have to be accomplish- 
ed over a period of years.’’ It sug- 
gests a “tentative target date of five 
years” for accomplishing the plan, 
but with the provision that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board have the authority 
to extend the target date one year at 
a time and full authority with respect 
to detailed execution of the plan, in- 
cluding the choice and timing of the 
various intermediate steps. It does 
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recommend, however, that enabling 
legislation be enacted at an early date 
so that the Federal Reserve authori- 
ties will have requisite discretionary 
powers to work toward a logical re- 
serve requirement set-up as economic 
conditions permit. 

It points out that ‘‘the chief func- 
tion of member bank reserve require- 
ments is not to contribute to bank 
liquidity but rather to serve as a fixed 
part of the mechanism of monetary 
management.” 

The commission states that ‘‘the 
present high requirements should be 
substantially reduced over the years 
ahead, to enable the banking system 
to accommodate the monetary and 
credit needs of our growing economy”’ 
and urges that when “‘reform is under- 
taken, we should move in the direction 
of a geographically uniform system of 
reserve percentages.’”’ It character- 
izes its proposals as “‘a single integrat- 
ed program.” 

Not Inflationary. The commission 
stresses that its program would not 
be inflationary: “If the reserves re- 
leased at any time are excessive in 
the light of current monetary condi- 
tions, the Federal Reserve can easily 
absorb them by open market sales of 
Government securities.”’ 

Following are the commission’s five 
recommendations along with its rea- 
sons for each: 

1. Eventually reduce reserve re- 
quirements for demand deposits to 10 
per cent. 

“The current high level of reserve 
requirements for demand deposits is 
the result of historical accident. The 
extraordinary circumstances’ which 
originally gave rise to it have disap- 
peared. The reserve percentages 
should be reduced over a period of 
years from the present average level 
of 16.5 per cent of net demand de- 
posits to 10 per cent which is the ap- 
proximate average level that prevail- 
ed prior to 19386. This would enable 
the banking system to meet the pub- 
lic’s future monetary and credit needs 
that will be generated by our growing 
economy.” 

2. Eliminate geographical differ- 
ences in reserve requirements for de- 
mand deposits. 

“The 10 per cent reserve require- 
ment for net demand deposits should 
apply uniformly to all member banks. 
At present, requirements for various 


banks differ considerably depending 
on where they happen to be located. 
These distinctions are based on out- 
moded theories and are a source of in- 
equity. As reserve requirements are 
reduced, we should move to a uni- 
form system.” 

3. Authorize the Federal Reserve 
to vary the reserve requirement for 
demand deposits over a range of 8 to 
12 per cent. 

“The commission believes that the 
Federal Reserve should have author- 
ity to vary the reserve requirement 
percentage for demand deposits over 
a reasonable range in order to be able 
to cope with unusual developments 
that might conceivably arise. Opin- 
ions naturally differ as to how much 
latitude of this kind the Reserve 
Board should have; but it seems clear 
that the range of its existing author- 
ity, established more than 20 years 
ago, is considerably more extensive 


than is needed under present-day 
conditions. 
“The Commission therefore rec- 


ommends that whereas the require- 
ment for demand deposits should be 
reduced to 10 per cent and maintained 
at that level except under unusual 
circumstances, the Federal Reserve 
should, nevertheless, have authority 
to raise this requirement to as high as 
12 per cent or to reduce it to as low as 
8 per cent of net demand deposits.”’ 

4. Eventually reduce the reserve 
requirement for time deposits to 2 per 
cent. 

“A legal reserve requirement for 
time deposits of member banks adds 
virtually nothing to the safety or 
liquidity of these deposits and is un- 
justified from the standpoint of mone- 
tary management. The present 5 
per cent requirement clearly discrim- 
inates against savings departments 
of member commercial banks in com- 
peting with other thrift institutions. 
For these reasons, the requirement 
should be substantially reduced as 
conditions permit. When it has been 
reduced to 2 per cent, it should re- 
main fixed at that level for all mem- 
ber banks.” 

5. Permit the inclusion 
cash in legal reserves. 

“This is long overdue. There is no 
reason today for not allowing banks 
to count their vault cash as part of 
their legal reserves. Wide support 
exists among bankers and Federal 
Reserve officials for a more rational 
treatment of this item of banks’ work- 
ing reserves.” 


of vault 
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TOP JOBS 
Changes of the Month 


@ Fred F. Florence, 65, president of 
Republic National Bank of Dallas 
since 1929, was elected chairman of 
the executive committee and chief 
executive officer, and James W. Aston, 
Republic’s 45-year-old executive vice 
president, was named president. Mr. 
Florence joined Republic just three 
months after its establishment in 
1920. At that time the bank had 
capital and surplus of $100,000; to- 
day, it has capital and surplus of $75 
million (largest of any bank in the 
South), resources of $911 million. 

In 1955, Mr. Florence received or- 
ganized banking’s highest honor: he 
was elected president of the American 
Bankers Association. In addition to 
his new posts at Republic, Mr. Flor- 
ence is a director of Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railroad, Lone Star Steel Co., 
Dallas Power & Light Co., Chickasha 
Cotton Oil Co. and other corpora- 
tions. 


Mr. Aston started out in the field 


of municipal government, was elected 
city manager of Dallas in 1939. He 





KNEASS 


ARMISTEAD 


PERKINS 


resigned that position in 1945 (he had 
been on military leave since 1941) to 
become a vice president of Republic. 
He was elected executive vice presi- 
dent in December 1955. Mr. Aston’s 
other directorships include American 
Airlines, Byrd Oil Corp., Butler Bros. 


and Ryan Consolidated Petroleum 
Corp. 
@ Richard S. Perkins was named 


chairman and chief executive officer, 
and Eben W. Pyne president of City 
Bank Farmers Trust Co. Howard 
C. Sheperd, who had been serving as 
chairman of both The First National 
City Bank of New York and the af- 
filiated City Bank Farmers Trust Co., 
relinquished the latter post. 

Mr. Perkins began his financial 
career with a Hartford investment 
banking firm in 1929, moved to New 
York’s Wood, Struthers & Co. in 
1932, Harris, Upham & Co. in 1936. 
He joined City Bank Farmers Trust 
Co. in 1951, was elected president 
later the same year. 

At 46, Mr. Perkins is also vice 
chairman of First National City and 
a director of International Telephone 
& Telegraph Corp., Phelps Dodge 
Corp., Southern Pacific Co. and other 


corporations. Mr. Pyne, who was 





HOUSTON 


McDONNELL 


PYNE OVERBY 


formerly executive vice president of 
the trust company, is a director of 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel Co., Inc., Ruspyn 
Corp. and Decagon Corp. 


@Solomon A. Smith was. elected 
chairman, Solomon B. Smith vice 
chairman, and Edward Byron Smith 
president of The Northern Trust Co. 
(resources: $769 million). Solomon 
A. Smith had been president of the 
bank since 1914, is a director of Com- 
monwealth Edison Co., U.S. Gypsum 
Co., Montgomery Ward & Co. and 
Elgin National Watch Co. 


Solomon B. Smith and Edward 
Byron Smith, both sons of the new 
chairman, had been executive vice 
presidents of the banks since 1949. 


@ Two important members of 
Eisenhower financial team returned 
to private life: Andrew N. Overby, 47, 
to The First Boston Corp., and George 
B. Kneass, 59, to The Philadelphia 
National Bank. The former had 
been Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and U. S. Executive Director of 
the World Bank; the latter was Assist- 
ant to the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. Kneass launched his financial 
career with Drexel & Co. of Philadel- 
phia in 1919, became associated with 
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Guaranty Trust Co. of New York in 
1926. He joined Philadelphia Na- 
tional in 1934 as manager of its in- 
vestment advisory department and 
in 1942 was elected vice president in 
charge of the investment division. 
Long a member (and in 1950-51 chair- 
man) of the influential Governmental 
Securities Committee of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association, he resign- 
ed from the bank in January 1956 to 
assist Under Secretary W. Randolph 
Burgess in Treasury financing and 
debt management. 


Mr. Overby became Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in 1952. Prior 
to that, he had been associated with 
Irving Trust Co. (1930-42), the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York (1942- 
46) and the International Monetary 
Fund (1947-52). At First Boston, he 
will be concerned with all aspects of 
the investment business with particu- 
lar emphasis on international and 
monetary affairs. 


@ Parkes Armistead, 63, was elected 
chairman, and P. D. Houston, Jr., 52, 
president of First American National 
Bank in Nashville ($256 million). As 
chairman, Mr. Armistead succeeds 
Paul M. Davis, who was named hon- 
orary chairman. 


Mr. Armistead joined the bank in 
1922, moved up to assistant vice pres- 
ident in 1928, vice president in 1935, 
president in 1948. In addition to his 
new post at First American, he is a 
director of Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Railway, General Box Co. 
and other corporations. 


Mr. Houston came to First Ameri- 
can in 1927, was elected an assistant 
vice president in 1933, a vice president 
in 1938, first vice president in 1951. 
Mr. Davis’ other directorships in- 
clude Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., United Transit Co. and 
Eastern Air Lines. 


@ William A. McDonnell, 62, was 
elected chairman, and James P. Hic- 
kok, 54, president of First National 
Bank in St. Louis ($663 million). 
Mr. McDonnell also continues as the 
bank’s chief executive officer. 


Mr. McDonnell joined First Na- 
tional as executive vice president and 
a director in 1947, became president 
a year later. In 1949, he was elected 
president of the powerful Association 
of Reserve City Bankers. His pres- 
ent directorships also include the af- 
filiated St. Louis Union Trust Co., 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., S 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
December 31, 1956 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks . 
U. S. Government Securities 
State, County and Municipal Securities . 
Other Securities 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Loans Guaranteed or Insured by the 
U.S. Government or its Agencies . 
Other Loans and Discounts 
Interest Accrued Receivable 
Bank Premises and Equipment 
Investments Indirectly Representing 
Bank Premises . ; 
Other Real Estate . 
Other Resources 
TOTAL RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 
Demand . 
Time 
Total Deposits ois 
Reserves — Taxes and Interest . 
Reserve for Possible Loan Losses . 
Unearned Discount 
Other Liabilities 
Total 
Capital Stock 
Surplus . . 
Undivided Profits . 
Total Capital Funds ; 
TOTAL LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL. 





MEMBER 


1956 1955 
$ 53,777,751.09 $ 34,905,068.58 
39,374,696.77 39,813,666.24 
12,117,307.62 10,503,536.88 
1,040,688.28 1,920,224.14 
471,900.00 433,800.00 
26,940,052.04 19,436,212.52 
85,851,336.45 68,431,254.08 
890,870.80 749,317.43 
3,895,007.90 2,947,967.87 
4,764,625.00 4,315,000.00 
54,647.62 57,092.62 
1,453,711.65 196,277.54 


$230,632,595.22 $183,709,417.90 


$153,686,757.93 
55,045,111.14 
$208,731,869.07 


$125,739,306.89 
38,732,664.31 
$164,471,971.20 


1,169,430.20 1,192,723.04 
345,445.83 - 
1,511,183.31 1,285,622.76 
694,179.77 66,839.53 
$212,452,108.18 $167,017,156.53 
8,430,000.00 8,000,000.00 
7,300,000.00 6,460,000.00 
2,450,487.04 2,232,261.37 


$183,709,417.90 


$ 18,180,487.04 
$230,632,595.22 
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Up 677%—Now 40 Offices 
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Louis-San Francisco Railway 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp. 

Mr. Hickok came to First National 
in 1950 from Manufacturers Bank & 
Trust Co. of St. Louis, of which he 
had been president since 1943. 


and 


@ Sidney B. Congdon, 65, president 
of The National City Bank of Cleve- 
land since 1933, was elected chairman 
and chief executive officer, and Fran- 
cis H. Beam, 56, moved up from senior 
vice president to president. In an- 
other top level change, John S. Fang- 
boner was advanced from executive 
vice president to the new position of 
first vice president and was also elect- 
ed a director. 

As chairman, Mr. Congdon  suc- 
ceeds Lewis B. Williams, who con- 
tinues as honorary chairman and 
chairman of the directors’ trust com- 
mittee. During the term of Mr. Wil- 
liams as chairman and Mr. Congdon 
as president, assets of the bank mush- 
roomed from $89 million to $767 
million. 


Mr. Congdon is also a director of 


Midland Steel Products Co.; Mr. 
Beam is a director of Carrier Corp. 
and other corporations. Mr. Wil- 





DUNCKEL 


WALLACE 


FANGBONER 


liams’ other directorships include Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corp., Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Industrial Rayon 
Corp., Anchor Hocking Glass Corp., 
Youngstown Steel Door Co., Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. and Warner & 
Swasey Co. 


@ Stewart Cosgriff was elected presi- 
dent of The Denver National Bank 
($147 million), succeeding Henry A. 
Kugeler, who moves up to chairman. 
Mr. Cosgriff had been a vice president 
of the bank since 1948. Mr. Kugeler 
joined Denver National as cashier in 
1944, was named president two years 
later. At 49, he becomes the bank’s 
first chairman since 1948. 


@ Wallis B. Dunckel, 55, joined the 
senior management of Bankers Trust 
Co. as administrative vice president. 
Long one of the nation’s top experts 
in the development, administration 
and investment of industrial pension 
plans, he had been a vice president of 
the bank since 1944. 


@ John M. Wallace, 63, stepped up 
from president to chairman of Salt 
Lake City’s Walker Bank & Trust Co. 
($175 million), a subsidiary of Trans- 


HOLT 


M. BROOKS 


KUGELER COSGRIFF 


america Corp. Named to succeed 
him as president was Reed E. Holt, 
56. A former mayor of Salt Lake City, 
Mr. Wallace was elected president of 
the bank in 1944. His present direc- 
torships also include Transamerica, 
Western Air Lines and United Park 
Mines Co. 

Mr. Holt joined Walker Bank in 
1923, became an assistant trust officer 
in 1928, a trust officer in 1939, a vice 
president and trust officer in 1943, 
executive vice president and a director 
in 1953. Mr. Holt is currently a 
member of the 27-man Advisory Com- 
mittee to the U. S. Senate Banking 
Committee for the study of federal 
laws governing financial institutions 
and credit (see page 15). 


@® Max G. Brooks was elected presi- 
dent of The Central Bank & Trust Co. 
of Denver to succeed his father El- 
wood M. Brooks, who becomes chair- 
man. Max Brooks joined the bank 
as an assistant vice president in 1945, 
was named a vice president in 1947, a 
director in 1951. Central Bank now 
has resources of $100 million, com- 
pared with only $8 million when El- 


wood Brooks took over as president 
in 1943. 


E. BROOKS 
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Resources 


Cash and Due From Banks . . . . $267,043,196.80 
U. S. Government Securities . . . . 128,281,652.49 
State, Municipal and Other Securities. 7 ,097,778.66 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank .. . 2,250,000.00 
Loans and Discounts. . . . . . . 445,143,276.00 
Bank Building and Equipment. . . . 25,377,519.68 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. . 34,813,475.21 ( \ ta temen t 

Oreer Messe. 5k | 886,600.73 
MOTAL 2. & « « « «6 « « » SOO B03 400.57 , O 

Iuiabilities — 

Capital . . . .  $ 32,130,000.00 ( ‘ondition 

Surplus’ . « . . 42,870,000.00 


Undivided Profits . 1,892,803.30 $ 76,892,803.30 
Reserve for Contingencies . . ... 10,843,207.19 


o & me w & 4,650,601.89 
Acceptances Outstanding . . ‘ 37,102,475.21 


DECEMBER 31, 1956 






































Reserve for Taxes, Etc. 


Deposits: 
Individual . . $506,709,799.86 
Banks . . .. 246,828,615.22 
U. S. Government 27 ,865,996.90 781,404,411.98 


TOTAL «+1 «+ +» « » « » « 9OO3893,499:57 





Directors 


KARL HOBLITZELLE J. L. LATIMER 
Chairman of the Board President, Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
AUSTIN F. ALLEN W. W. LYNCH 


President, Texas Employers 
Insure » Association 
carer LEWIS W. MacNAUGHTON 

J. W. BATESON Chairman, DeGolyer and MacNaughton 


President, Texas Power and Light Co. 


President, J]. W. Bateson Co., Inc. 


, as oe sry B. F. McLAIN 
JOHN W. CARPENTER oe z ae 
Chairman, Southland Lite Insurance Co. President, Hart Furniture Ce 
EDWARD H. CARY, JR STANLEY MARCUS ‘ 
President, Cary-Schneider Investment Co. President, Neiman-Marcus Co. 
WIRT DAVIS, II J. H. PEARLSTONE 
Investments President, Pearlstone Mill and 
FRED F. FLORENCE Seen 
President GEORGE HARVEY PENLAND 
HAMLETT HARRISON Chairman, Southwestern Drug Corp. 
Executive Vice-President LAWRENCE S. POLLOCK MEMBER 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co. President, Pollock Paper Corporation 
J. M. HIGGINBOTHAM, JR 1. W. SIMMONS FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
Higainbotham-Bailey Co "President, Simmons Cotton Oil Mills INSURANCE 
RALEIGH HORTENSTINE , > 
Chairman, Wyatt Metal and R L TAYLOE a . _ CORPORATION 
‘Buiter Woeke Vice-President, Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
J. E. JONSSON JOE C. THOMPSON 
. President, Texas Instruments, Inc. President, Southland Corporation 
J. C. KARCHER WILLIAM H. WILDES 
President, Concho Petroleum Co. President, Republic Natural Gas Co. 
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Save 
up to 
20% 


ON INSURANCE 
FOR AUTOMOBILES 
FINANCED BY BANKS 


Specifically designed for banks 
dealing directly with the pub- 
lic. 


Provides regular insurance cov- 
erage on financed automobiles 
at approximately 20% below 
standard rates. 


The 20% saving in insurance 
cost, is equivalent on some cars, 
to as much as a 2% saving on 
an unpaid balance. 


Offers time-saving features of 
a master policy—certificates of 
insurance and simplified rate 
charts. 


A stock company facility avail- 
able through your local insur- 
ance agent. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR BOOKLET 21 


CHUBB & SON 


HUBB & SON 


Underwriters 
90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Branch Offices 


Atlanta ® Chicago ® Dallas 
Los Angeles ® Montreal ® Pittsburgh 


San Francisco ® Toronto © Washington, D. C. 
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MERGERS 
Brotherly Love 
The boards of directors of Trades- 
mens Bank & Trust Co. and Provi- 
dent Trust Co., both of Philadelphia, 
last month approved plans to merge 
the two institutions under the name 


of Provident Tradesmens Bank & 
Trust Co.* The combined bank 
would have 18 offices, resources of 


$527 million, personal trust assets of 
more than $1 billion (market value). 
Principal officers would be James M. 
Large (Tradesmens), chairman; Wil- 
liam R. K. Mitchell (Provident), vice 
chairman and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee; Benjamin F. Sawin 
(Provident), president, and Warren 
H. Woodring (Tradesmens), execu- 
tive vice president. 


PROGRESS REPORTS 
Bank Building Boom 


Bank Building & Equipment Corp. 
of America racked up the biggest vol- 
ume in its history last year, and “‘all 
figures indicate that 1957 will be an 
even more rewarding year.’ So re- 
ported J. B. Gander, president of 
Bank Building, in a special review 
and outlook statement last month. 

Unaudited figures show that the 
company’s sales, excluding those of 
its subsidiaries, were up a thumping 
13 per cent over 1955, the previous 
record year. At present, Bank Building 
has more than 10 projects (ranging 
from $1 million to $6 million) on its 
drawing boards or in construction, 
and another 300-plus jobs scheduled 
for completion in 1957 or 1958 on 
its books. 





“Terms: one and a quarter shares of the combined 
bank for each share of Provident, one share of the 
combined bank for each share of Tradesmens. It is 
estimated that regular dividends on the stock of the 
combined bank would be declared initially at an 
annual rate of $2.32 a share. 
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Following is the box score on 
the first 50 non-financial corpora- 
tions reporting 1956 earnings to 
BANKERS MONTHLY: 


© Of 18 industrial companies, 14 
showed increased (over 1955) 
profits, four showed decreases. 


© Of 12 railroads, six reported 
higher earnings and six reported 
lower earnings. 


© Of 20 utilities, alli 
showed increased profits. 


but one 


Top Jobs 


Realignment 


At press time came news that 
Richard H. West, 61, president of 
Irving Trust Co. (assets: $1.7 billion 
for the past eight years, had been 
named chairman, succeeding William 
N. Enstrom, who continues as chair- 
man of the executive committee. 
Elected to succeed Mr. West as presi- 
dent was George A. Murphy, 51, 
formerly senior vice president and a 
veteran of 25 years with the bank. 

Mr. West thus becomes Irving’s 
chief executive officer, Mr. Murphy 
its administrative officer. Mr. West 
also is a director of Consolidated 
Cigar, W. Va. Pulp & Paper and 
Sterling Drug. Mr. Enstrom’s other 


directorships include Canada Dry 
G.A. 
BANK STOCKS 
New Issue 
Central National Bank of Cleve- 


land offered its stockholders rights to 
subscribe for 125,000 additional 
shares at $35 a share. Unsubscribed 
shares were purchased by an under- 
writing group headed by McDonald & 
Co., of Cleveland. It is expected that 
dividends will be continued on the in- 
creased number of shares at not less 
than the current rate ($1.80). The 
sale of additional stock boosts Central 
National Bank’s legal lending limit 
to any one customer to $3.5 million. 


Stock Split 


The Bank of California plans a two- 
for-one stock split (from 598,200 $20- 
par-value shares to 1,196,400 $10-par 
shares). Recent sales of Bank of 
California stock have been in the 
neighborhood of $70 a share, and the 
directors believe a broader market 
may be obtained by the split. The 
last previous division, a five-for-one 
split, was in October 1949 when the 
bank’s shares had reached an average 
selling price of approximately $250. 

Bank of California directors plan 
to declare a quarterly dividend of 321), 
cents a share on the new stock, com- 
pared with 60 cents now being paid 
on the present stock. 


BANK EARNINGS 


Best Ever 


For most of the nation’s banks 
1956 was the best year ever. Net 
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operating earnings after taxes of 32 
leading banks (see table) averaged a 
cool 16 per cent higher than in 1955. 
Net earnings after taxes and reserves 
of 20 banks (many banks do not re- 
port this figure as such) averaged 11 


American NB&T of Chicago 
American Trust Co. 

Bank of America 

Bank of California 

Bankers Trust Co. 

California Bank 

Central Nat. Bk. of Cleveland 
Chase Manhattan Bank 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 
Citizens NT&SB of Los Angeles 
City NB&T of Chicago 
Continental Ill. NB&T of Chicago 
Crocker-Anglo National Bank 
Detroit Bank & Trust Co. 

First American NB, Nashville 
First Nat. Bk. of Arizona 

First Nat. Bk. of Atlanta 


First Nat. Bk. of Boston 
& Old Colony Trust Co. 


First Nat. Bk. of Chicago 
First Nat. Bk. in Dallas 


First Nat. City Bk. of N. Y. 
& City Bk. Farmers Tr. Co. 


First Western Bk. & Tr. Co. 

Fort Worth National Bank 
Guaranty Trust Co. 

Hanover Bank 

Harris Tr. & Sav. Bank 
Hibernia NB in New Orleans 
Irving Trust Co. 

Manufacturers Trust Co. 
Mercantile Tr. Co., St. Louis 

J. P. Morgan & Co. Inc. 

NB of Commerce in New Orleans 
National Bank of Detroit 

Nat. City Bk. of Cleveland 
Northern Trust Co. 

Peoples FNB&T of Pittsburgh 
Union Commerce Bk., Cleveland 


Valley National Bank 
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per cent higher than a year earlier. 
Partially offsetting the increase in 
NOE of most banks were larger losses 
on securities transactions. However, 
such transactions generally resulted 
in an improved tax position, and fu- 


1956 BANK EARNINGS 


(Adjusted) 
Net Operating Earnings 
In Millions Per Share 

1956 1955 1956 1955 
$ 2.1 $ 1.7 $37.99 $30.05 
10.4 9.2 372 3.32 
74.0 66.0 2.89 2.58 
3.2 2.6 5.91 4.94 
20.2 19.0 5.02 4.73 
37 4.9 397 3.44 
3:3 2.5 3.50 2.85 
49.2 42.3 3.78 3.25 
20.6 17.9 3.87 See 
25 23 3.62 3.34 
2.4 2: 8.58 7.40 
20.7 7.5 7.67 6.50 
10.4 8.7 2:57 2.15 
8.8 TH 4.80 4.20 
1.6 ls 2.66 247 
2.2 2.1 2.47 2.30 
16.8 13.7 6.01 4.91 
52.0 42.5 5.20 4.25 
a3 5.0 2.50 2.27 
28.2 24.3 5.64 4.87 
13.6 11.6 3.78 3.23 
6.0 $8 Wis 3331 
io 1.1 8.57 7.39 
12.8 11.0 2.56 2.20 
18.1 16.2 3.09 3.22 
5.1 5.0 5.66 5.54 
7.4 6.5 24.74 21.67 
1.4 lis 6.40 6.00 
14.0 12.3 4.82 4.26 
5.6 4.8 D112 4.33 
4.3 oe 26 4.59 
2.9 2.6 2.32 2.06 


ture earning power had been increas- 
ed via switches into higher-yielding 
assets. Also tending to reduce final 
1956 net in many cases were larger- 
than-usual transfers to bad debt re- 
serves. 


Net Earnings 


In Millions Per Share 

1956 1955 1956 1955 
> iS $ 1.2 $26.83 $21.26 
a2 2.4 5.34 4.52 
4.8 oa 3.36 2.69 
2.6 2.5 373 3.59 
2.2 1.8 7I2 6.48 
20.1 18.3 7.43 6.79 
7a 6.5 4.06 3.52 
aie 1.2 1.58 1.43 
20.6 19.6 20.55 19.59 
30 4.8 2.28 2.19 
Le 1.4 2.04 1.63 
5.0 4.5 Sa. 30.18 
1.1 1.0 7.45 6.45 
4.7 4.2 A 4.57 
6.7 5.8 22.21 19.32 
is ee 5.83 5.35 
11.8 11.1 4.08 3382 
4.7 4.0 4.27 3.66 
2.3 1.8 25.10 20.16 
2.5 22 3.38 3.02 
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The marvelous Micro-Twin combines recording and reading in one low-cost u 


Facsimile prints can be made easily— 
without a dark room. 


Exclusive indexing meter locates desired 
items quickly and easily. 


Choice of lenses—37 to 1 or 24 to 1 
reduction ratios are offered. 











Burroughs now offers the low- 
answer to your every microfilm 
need. It’s the Micro-Twin Record 
Reader ... the only truly up-to-d 
Microfilm Recorder and Rea 
that performs both operations ir 
single unit. 

The Recorder photographs (in great 
reduced and unalterable form) aj 
document you want preserved. TI 
Reader projects these develop) 
images distinctly in their origiji 
size. You simply turn a knob to ¢ 
vert from recording to readin 
and back again. 

That means the Micro-Twin 
perform, with one unit, two invs 
able functions for your bank— 
recording, filing and _ storing 
thousands of essential papers it 
very small space, and the reprod 
tion of any of these documents wi 
you need them for information 
verification. 

Best of all, the Micro-Twin co 
surprisingly little, and the ope 
ing expenses are lower than 
would ever imagine. 


High-speed feeding is automatic with the op- 
tional Acro-Feeder. 


Automatic endorser is available as a time- 
saving accessory. 


Low-cost filming handles 77 checks for one 
cent, including processing. 
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n your bank—and it costs so little! 


Separate Readers and Recorders are also available 


Model 205 Recorder 


Here is the Micro-Twin without the Reader 
—ideal for banks which require separate 
Recorders. 

The 205 Recorder will record as fast as you 
can feed it, either by hand or automatically. 
It photographs records front and back 
simultaneously or one side only, whichever 
you prefer. 


And it’s compact and easy to move about 
—just 32” wide, 23” deep. 


Model 206 Reader 


If your bank needs extra Readers to handle 
microfilm reference, the Burroughs 206 
Reader is the ideal solution. 


Only 16 pounds, it weighs less than most 
portable typewriters, and takes up less 
than a square foot of surface space. ° 

It projects 8-, 16- or 35-mm. film without 
changing the lens or film guide. The image 
can be turned in any position on the 
Reader screen. 











For a free demonstration of how Burroughs microfilming can save money for your 


bank ... from its low initial cost, through years of protection and economy, call our 
nearest branch office, listed in your phone book. Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 


1e- 









SOLD AND SERVICED BY 


Belle Howell Bu rroughs Burroughs 


MICROFILM EQUIPMENT 





“Burroughs” and “*Micro-Twin” are trade-marks. 
ne 
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SECURITY 


. based on integrity and ability. . . is 










the factor which has made LAWRENCE the 
leader in field warehousing for over 


40 years, so specify LAWRENCE and be secure. cor 
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+ «+ FS LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


_— WRENCE EWA REUSE OMPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California ( 
100 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Ill. © 79 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The Issues in Washington... 


Correspondent: Helmuth Bay 
NATIONAL PRESS BLDG., RM. 1104 


Expect the big study of the nation’s overall monetary-—financial system to be 
conducted by a commission made up partly of private financial and business leaders 
appointed by the President and partly of members of Congress. 

That would be a compromise between the Administration’s original plan for a 
strictly non-partisan Presidential commission and the demand by Rep. Wright Patman 
(D., Tex.) for an investigation conducted solely by the House Banking Committee. 

In a straight party—line vote last month, the latter committee cold-shoulder-— 
ed the Administration’s plan, approved the Patman study. But A. Willis Robertson 
(D., Va.) of the Senate Banking Committee favors a Presidential commission. 

Likely upshot, ultimately, is a mixed commission. 


governing financial institutions and credit" has been the subject of extensive 
hearings before the Senate Banking Committee. 

In general, this 250-page bill follows the recommendations of the special 27- 
member advisory committee of financial leaders, and is in line with most—-though not 
all—-of the proposals of ABA and the ARCB. The bill would, for example: 

*Permit national banks to establish stock option programs. 

*Make cumulative voting for national bank directors permissive, not mandatory. 

*Liberalize loans by national banks on frozen foods and dairy cattle. 

*Liberalize real estate lending by national banks. 


*Lodge the final say-so over bank mergers in the federal bank supervisory 
agencies (rather than in the Department of Justice as demanded by some). 

*Streamline requirements on reports by national banks and FR member banks. 

*Transfer from the FRB to the Comptroller the supervision of trust powers of 


*Meet the problem of absorption of exchange by inserting in the FDIC Act the 
same language contained in the FR Act restricting the payment of interest. 

*Give FDIC more authority to meet problem situations. 

*Further regulate savings and loan associations and credit unions. 


The Robertson bill retains the existing provision that 60 per cent of FDIC’s 
"net assessment income" be credited pro rata to the insured banks. ABA wants that 
credit increased to 80 per cent. 

The bill makes no provision to permit commercial banks to underwrite and deal 
in revenue bonds as ABA and ARCB have urged. 

The question of bad debt reserves has been referred to the House Ways & Means 
Committee, which has jurisdiction over tax amendments. Significantly, Sen. Robert- 
son has endorsed the advisory committee’s recommendation that banks be permitted to 
establish "adequate and realistic" bad debt reserves under a new formula. 
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While you watched the late, late show 


on TV last night... 


Continental Illinois’ night staff processed 


42,500 cash items 


If you’re a TV night owl, you probably sat 
through the usual movie between 11 and 
1 o’clock last night. 


Or you may have been sound asleep in bed. 
Whatever you were doing in those two 
hours, the night staff at the Continental 
Illinois in Chicago was busily processing the 
remarkable total ef some 42,500 cash items! 


Speed like this and service like this explains 
why many a check mailed to the Continen- 
tal in the afternoon by banks from coast 
to coast becomes available funds the fol- 
lowing morning. 

It explains why our several thousand cor- 
respondents agree so heartily that the Con- 
tinental Illinois is the ‘“‘bankers’ bank.”’ 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Chicago 
Lock Box H, Chicago 90 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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CREDIT RESTRAINT: 
Appraisal and Outlook 


In the following article, Raymond Rodgers analyzes 1) the methods and effective- 
ness of Federal Reserve credit control during the present boom, and ‘2) ‘non-Federal 


Reserve limits on further credit expansion? 


In the latter connection, Mr. Rodgers 


covers commercial bank liquidity, reserves, loan-deposit ratios and capital. 


By RAYMOND RODGERS 


Professor of Banking. Graduate School of Business Administration and 
in the School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, New York University. 


ONEY management has become 
front page news. It is no long- 
er an esoteric ritual limited to 

the Montagu Normans and Allan 
Sprouls of central banking, or the pro- 
fessors of money and banking in their 
classrooms and ivory towers. It has, 
instead, become the prime concern and 
preoccupation alike of bankers, busi- 
ness men, politicians and the man in 
the street. In fact, it now bids fair to 
become the burning economic and 
political issue of our time. 

President Eisenhower, in his State 
of the Union Address to the Congress, 
proposed “the creation of a commis- 
sion of able and qualified citizens’ to 
conduct ‘‘a broad national inquiry into 
the nature, performance and adequacy 
of our financial system, both in terms 
of its direct service to the whole econ- 
omy and in terms of its function as 
the mechanism through which mone- 
tary and credit policy take effect.” 

Marcus Nadler, one of our most 
penetrating and distinguished students 
of money and credit management has, 
during the past two years, repeatedly 
called for the formation of a modern 
“national monetary commission’’. 
More recently, he has been joined in 
such recommendations by several out- 
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standing commercial bankers, as well 
as by others outside the ranks of bank- 
ing. 

In addition to these constructive 
proposals, there has been a mounting 
tide of criticism of money and credit 
management ever since the present 
tight money policy began in the second 
quarter of 1955. This criticism has 
come from both within and without 
Congress. And it has now become so 
insistent and of such proportions that 
a Congressional investigation seems 
inevitable -in fact, it appears that 
there may be more than one! 


Events on the March 


In view of the certainty that both 
economic and political events are on 
the march in this field, a brief survey 
of the methods and effectiveness of 
credit control during the present boom 
and an estimate of the limits of credit 
restriction under present conditions 
will help in understanding and antic- 
ipating developments. 

Credit control can be either quali- 
tative or quantitative in character. 
Qualitative control, with the excep- 
tion of the margin requirements on 
security loans, has played no role 
whatsoever during the past 18 months. 


The Federal Reserve authorities have 
relied entirely on quantitative meth- 
ods in their efforts to prevent the boom 
and inflation from getting out of con- 
trol. This is important to remember 
in view of the criticisms aimed at the 
credit authorities by certain groups 
and industries. 

The free market the cherished 
ideal of all American businessmen 
with its interplay of supply and de- 
mand pressures, has determined the 
allocation of the available credit to 
the various claimants. In short, Fed- 
eral Reserve credit control affected the 
total, but, thereafter, the credit flowed 
to those parts of the economy paying 
the highest price for it, giving due re- 
gard to tradition, safety and _ insti- 
tutional organization. 

Basically, other than the discount 
rate, which is largely secondary, and 
derivative, the powers that the Reserve 
authorities can influence the 
money supply are the raising and 
lowering of the reserve requirements 


use to 


and open market operations. Through- 
out the present period of tight money, 
the reserve requirements have remain- 
ed unchanged. The Federal Reserve 


authorities rightfully consider such 
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changes emergency measures and, ob- 
viously, they have not felt that econo- 
mic and monetary conditions required 
such emergency action. 


In view of this, they have relied 
exclusively on open market operations 
(the discount rate having been kept 
well below the prime rate). Moreover, 
in their open market purchases and 
sales, they have restricted themselves 
strictly to a bills-only policy, as it re- 
moves any selective impact their mar- 
ket operations might have on the gov- 
ernment bond market, particularly on 
the longer issues and, thus, on all 
other bonds on the market. 


Credit control can be very effective 

in fact, it is much more powerful 
than is generally appreciated, as is 
now being learned the hard way by 
many bankers and _ businessmen. 
Quantitative credit control alone can 
curb any general inflationary pressure, 
no matter how great it may be. This 
has been amply demonstrated on more 
than one occasion in modern financial 
history. 


In 1920, for example, when the 
Federal Reserve authorities adopted a 
determined policy of active credit re- 
straint and the discount rate of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
was raised to 7 per cent, the inflation- 
ary forces were summarily brought to 
a halt. To be sure, this was followed 
by a severe decline in business activity 
with large-scale unemployment, but 
“creeping’’ inflation, ‘‘walking”’ infla- 
tion, “galloping” inflation and all 
other kinds were almost instantly 
brought into line by one of the sharp- 
est breaks in prices in our history. 


The most outstanding example of 
how effective credit restraint can be, 
if drastically applied, is furnished by 
the experience of Germany in 1923. 
Their inflation had reached such fan- 
tastic levels that the mark was, as a 
practical matter, valueless. In fact, it 
took 4,200,000,000,000 of their marks 
to get $1 in the open market! Nonethe- 
less, when the Reichsbank and the 
German government adopted Dracon- 
ian credit restraint measures, they 
brought the inflation to an end. 


Drastic credit restraint has not been 
attempted in recent years as its econo- 
mic consequences are very serious. 
Moreover, the sharp break in business 
activity and the large scale unem- 
ployment which inevitably accompany 
such credit restriction would bring on 
political repercussions too great for the 
money managers to withstand. 
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As they are anxious to avoid all of 
these consequences, they proceed with 
great moderation, as witness the lag- 
ging discount rate. So, although it is 
commonly said that they are following 
a policy of active credit restraint, and 
although there is much business com- 
plaint that their policies are too re- 
strictive, the fact is that their actions, 
on the whole, have been mild. 

It is their inaction, their failure to 
create bank reserves fast enough to 
support the additional credit expan- 
sion required by increased volume and 


higher prices that has caused the com- 
plaining. 


Supply and Demand 


The fact is that money has tightened 
because of unprecedented demand of 
huge dimensions. And, while it is true 
that the Federal Reserve authorities 
have refused to supply reserves fully 
to meet this great increase in demand, 
it is equally true that they did not 
decrease the supply. This is clearly 
shown in Table I, which gives the 
bank reserves supplied by the Federal 
Reserve System as of selected dates, 
particularly mid-year 1955, shortly 
after the beginning of the present so- 
called “tight money”’ policy. 


As the figures in the table demon- 
strate, the Reserve authorities, far 
from reducing reserves, have actually 
increased them during the entire tight- 
money period. 

As is well known, the principal rea- 
son for the credit restraint of the 
Reserve authorities is, and has been, 
prevention of too rapid an increase in 
the money supply. With the economy 
operating at capacity, any further in- 
crease in the money supply could only 
lead to higher prices. Such higher 


TABLE | 
Reserve Bank Credit Outstanding * 
Mid-year, June 1929....... $1.4 
Year-end, December 1941... 2.4 
Year-end, December 1945... 25.1 
Mid-year, June 1955....... 24.6 
Year-end, December 1955... 26.5 
Mid-year, June 1956....... 20.2 
Year-end, December 1956... 27.8 


*Reserve Bank credit includes Federal Reserve 
holdings of U. S. Government securities and 
acceptances, member bank borrowings and 
Federal Reserve float. 





prices would encourage businessmen 
to expand still more and cause labor 
to demand still higher wages, until 
ultimate disaster became inevitable. 
To avoid this, the Federal Reserve, 
through open market operations, has 
been careful to furnish the member 
banks only sufficient reserves to meet 
normal requirements. 


In particular, every effort has been 
made to prevent the further use of 
bank credit for capital. As the demand 
for capital has been much larger than 
the flow of saving ever since the end 
of World War II, the need for such a 
policy is obvious. This is especially so, 
since the current boom intensified the 
demand for bank credit for capital 
purposes. 


If the Reserve authorities had not 
followed a policy of credit restraint, 
there would have been a material in- 
crease in the volume of loans, the pro- 
ceeds of which would have been used 
in lieu of capital. As under such con- 
ditions there would have been no at- 
tendant reduction in security holdings, 
the money supply would have been 
similarly increased. This, of course, 
would have been sharply inflationary, 
particularly since the proceeds would 
have been used to buy fixed assets 
instead of production of current goods. 


In explaining what has happened, 
especially to anyone whose self-inter- 
est has been adversely affected, one 
fact is better than a volume of words. 
In view of this, it is well to keep in 
mind the facts about our money sup- 
ply. The total money supply (total de- 
posits and currency outside banks) at 
the end of 1956 amounted to $217.1 
billion, as compared with $216.6 billion 
at the beginning of the year, an in- 
crease of 23/100 of 1 per cent. More- 
over, during the same period the 
Federal Reserve Index of Industrial 
Activity rose some 3 per cent and the 
Index of Wholesale Prices rose 4.4 per 
cent. 


As these figures show business activ- 
ity went up, prices went up and the 
money supply went up. It is, there- 
fore, clear that credit restraint did not 
reverse the upward trend of business 
activity, did not reverse the upward 
trend of prices and did not reduce the 
money supply. Clearly, the efforts of 
the Reserve authorities were aimed at 
preventing too sharp an increase in 
the money supply and, for that mat- 
ter, too sharp an increase all along the 
line. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Nation’s Bankers 


Plan for Economic Stability 


Speakers at ABA’s National Credit Conference see continued good going but a 
need for care in 1957. Money will continue tight and rates high, but legitimate 
credit needs of business will be met. 


and at every level in point of 

the size of the banks involved, 
was given a most thorough airing at 
the Ninth National Credit Conference 
of the American Bankers Association 
in Chicago, January 14-16. It dealt 
realistically both with the facts influ- 
encing the business outlook for 1957, 
and with their many implications. 
Pervading the meeting was a sense of 
acute awareness of the problems pre- 
sented by inflationary pressures and 
the tight money conditions to which 
they had given rise. 


a policy in all of its phases 


The Conference was conducted un- 
der the chairmanship of George S. 
Moore, executive vice president of The 
First National City Bank of New York 
and Chairman of the ABA’s Credit 
Policy Commission. Greetings from 
the Chicago Clearing House Associ- 
ation were extended to the approxi- 
mately 1,000 bankers in attendance by 
its president, J. Vincent O’Neill, who 
is also president of the Mercantile 
National Bank of Chicago. 


In his introductory remarks, 
Mr. Moore highlighted the current 
economic situation and the problems 
inherent in an economy that is strug- 
gling with a shortage of capital and 
savings. Is this shortage, he asked, 
“going to be a chronic factor in the 
decade ahead as it is and has been 
with most foreign economies? Or will 
the more realistic interest rate struc- 
ture develop greater savings so that, 
combined with a leveling out of our 
ambitions, a better spacing of our rate 
of growth, we can achieve a better 
balance between our money needs and 
our money supply? 

“‘We are really in the banking bus- 
iness for the first time in 25 years 
The growth of our economy has caught 
up with our money supply and our 
savings generation, and we are now in 
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BY J. H. PETERS, Editor 


a new banking era, the duration of 
which is not clear.’’ He went on to in- 
dicate his agreement with present 
Federal Reserve policy, and described 
the Robertson Study of banking leg- 
islation as one of the most constructive 
developments in the banking industry 
in 1956. “So far as I know,” he said, 
“this is the first time the legislative 
body has formally invited the people 
being regulated to participate actively 
in the preparation of a constructive 
legislative program for their own in- 
dustry.” 


Public Must Understand 


Mears theme of the opening address 

of ABA president Erle Cocke* 
was the continuing need for prudence. 
He pointed out that the same note had 
been sounded at the first of these con- 





“Vice chairman of the board and chairman of the 
executive committee, Fulton National Bank, At- 
lanta, Ga. 





ERLE COCKE 


Prudence still the watchword. 


ferences eight years ago by the then 
chairman of the ABA’s Credit Policy 
Commission, Kenton Cravens,** whose 
vision, he said, was to a significant 
extent responsible for the inauguration 
of this annual event. ‘Prudence,’ he 
continued, ‘‘is still the watchword! 
Ken Cravens’ warning about following 
a prudent course rings true today even 
louder than when he said it eight years 
ago”’. 

President Cocke cited two reasons 
for pursuing a prudent course: (1) 
commercial bank loans had doubled 
since the beginning of 1949, bringing 
them to a record high level, and had 
undergone considerable change with 
the growth of our economy, and (2) 
the definite prospect of a continuing 
heavy demand for capital and credit. 
‘At times,” he declared, ‘“‘the demand 
for credit will be so large that the 
moderating influence of restraint will 
be needed to help keep the delicate 
economic scales in balance.”’ 

It is of prime importance in this 
connection, continued Mr. Cocke, that 
the man in the street be made to un- 
derstand the meaning of the word 
“restraint’”’ and to develop a better 
understanding of bank credit in gen- 
eral. He cited the propaganda of in- 
flationists as a “danger that must be 
constantly combatted,’’ and one that 
‘ean be defeated only if those of us 
who are sincerely interested in sta- 
bility and wholesome, real growth in 
our economy are willing to make it 
our duty to help develop such under- 
standing.” 

The speaker went on to say that 
bankers could best discharge their re- 
sponsibility for creating this needed 
understanding in the exercise of their 
duties as lending officers. Said he, 
‘‘Now that we have arrived at a point 
where credit policy touches the lives 





**President, Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis 
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A. N. LILLEY 
Western Europe building back. 


of more people more positively and 
more directly, we should not lose the 
opportunity to correct false impres- 
sions about credit restraint and thus 
to strengthen our relations with the 
borrowing community . « as 2 
vital job of public relations, and one 
we cannot afford to bungle.”’ 


East and West 
Mutually Dependent 
THe INTERDEPENDENCE of the Mid- 
dle East and free Western World 
was a principal theme of A. N. 
Lilley, vice president of The Texas 
Company, who spoke on ‘‘The Future 
of International QOil.’’ ‘“‘The Middle 
East,” he said, ‘‘contains at least 
three-quarters of all known oil reserves 
in the free world comprising at least 
145 billion barrels more than 100 
times its recent annual production 
rate, [whereas] proved reserves in the 
United States are now only 12 times 
what we will produce this year.’ He 
predicted that we would be importing 
3 million barrels of oil daily ten years 
hence unless sizable new fields are 
discovered in the meantime, a sub- 
stantial part of which would have to 
come from the Middle East. 

Turning to the Suez crisis the speak- 
er, after detailing many of the difficul- 
ties to which it had given rise, went 
on to say, ‘“‘we should not‘ let this 
blind us to the tremendous strides that 
have been and are being made in re- 
building the economy of Western 
Europe. With the restoration of traffic 
through the Canal and the repair of 
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This ad concerns every bank 


This Home Insurance Company 
advertisement talks to people who own cars— 
your customers and ours. 


It sells the importance of quality 
insurance coverage, and it’s to the 
advantage of bank as well as borrower 
to specify the best insurance protection 
that can be had. 


Your local agent of The Home Insurance 
Company will be glad to cooperate 

with you in every way he can. 

Get acquainted with him. 
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the pipelines proceeding on schedule, 
it should not be necessary to lower, by 
any substantial degree, our generally 
optimistic view of Europe’s economic 
future. Certainly, if the Middle East 
is to reach its full share of economic 
growth in the world, it will be de- 
pendent in a large measure on the 
continued expansion of its principal 
market, Europé.. . . The Soviet areas 
currently are more than self-sufficient 
in oil resources and even have some 
for export, and it appears that this 
will continue to be the case.” 


The prospective demands of the oil 
industry on the world’s capital re- 
sources was indicated in the statement 
that the industry’s investment during 
the last ten years, 1946-55, had 
amounted to $60 billion—-$40 billion 
in the U. S. and nearly $20 billion 
abroad, and that a comparable 
amount, nearly half of which would be 
invested abroad, would be required 
during the next five years. “A great 
deal of this money,” he said, ‘‘will be 
self-generated as in the past, but a 
substantial amount of outside financ- 
ing will almost certainly be required.” 


Only the Attitude Shows 


THe IMPORTANCE of small business to 
large business and to the econo- 
my as a whole received due em- 

phasis in an address by Lloyd 

Mazzera, executive vice president of 

Bank of America N. T. & S. A. whose 

address was entitled ‘‘Small Business 

Credit in a Large Bank.” ” 


The three 





LLOYD MAZZERA 
“We begin with an attitude.” 
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conditions essential to a thriving small 
business contingent in this country, 
said Mr. Mazzera, are (1) a favorable 
economic climate (characterized by 
current conditions), (2) ‘‘advice, sup- 
port, and encouragement from the 
older brothers in the business world, as 
well as from the bankers,’ and (3) 
mone y—“and here, gentlemen, is 
where we come in. Money is our busi- 
ness.”’ 


The speaker dealt realistically with 
the Small Business Administration as 
“a demonstration of government in- 
terest in small business,”’ and went on 
to point out that “‘it is a reminder to 
us that a government agency is ready 
and waiting to move into the small 
business financing field in a broader 
way.” To meet the challenge thus pre- 
sented, he said, we must ‘‘adapt our- 
selves to the ever changing conditions 
and problems confronting us.” 


‘“‘We begin,” he continued, ‘‘with an 
attitude. Sure, we have a policy, a 
program, a philosophy, but those are 
things that are kept in the back room 
where the public does not see them. 
Our attitude, however, is always show- 
ing. Two major factors—our history 
and our geographical dispersion— 
govern our attitude toward small bus- 
iness.”’ 


There followed a description of poli- 
cies and procedures employed by the 
Bank of America in dealing with all 
types of small business loans, including 
the “credit application with nothing to 
underwrite it except, perhaps, blind 
faith or personal judgment.” These 
consist, in the main, of a set of mini- 
mum qualifications set up for this 
category of borrowers and a process 
by which the prospective borrower 
may arrive at his own appraisal of his 
personal aptitudes, character, mana- 
gerial talents, and financial resources. 
Prospects are thus enabled, if the cir- 
cumstances warrant, to disqualify 
themselves, with a far better under- 
standing of the considerations in- 
volved than would be the case if the 
bank alone made the decision. Partic- 
ularly is this true, said the speaker, 
‘“‘when the applicant is among a group 
that has been a focal point in an 
emotional debate during an election 
campaign.”’ 


“In banking as in life,’’ concluded 
Mr. Mazzera, ‘‘attitude always stands 
out. It can never be hidden—for very 
long at least—-by a marble facade, 
clothes, or cosmetics. Attitude is so 
much a constant expression of the 


vitality and spirit of an organization 
that nothing in the way of advertising 
or public relations can conceal it. At- 
titude is expressed by performance 
that is the only test.”’ 


Need Both Stability and Growth 


KY OBSERVATION in the address of 

M.S. Szymezak, member of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System was to the effect that 
we had become more and more con- 
scious in recent years ‘‘of the fact that 
Federal Reserve policy, like all aspects 
of government policy, must seek two 
objectives which, although intertwined 
and closely related to each other, from 
time to time need separate consider- 
ation; namely, the objective of econo- 
mic stability and the objective of 
economic growth,” and that policies 
or programs must not be permitted to 
serve either of these objectives at the 
expense of the other. 

“The year 1956, as it unfolded,” 
said the Governor, ‘‘was clearly a year 
in which continued restraint on over- 
all credit expansion was called for. 
High employment, low unemploy- 
ment, growing demands for both in- 
vestment and consumption, and rising 
prices . . . confirmed such a diagnosis. 
Under these circumstances it was in- 
evitable t hat potential borrowers 
should feel the pinch of unavailability 
of credit and higher cost of credit. The 
scarcity of credit thus merely reflected 
a scarcity of economic resources re- 
lated to demand in a free market 
economy . 





M. S. SZYMCZAK 


The aim: restraint with freedom. 
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‘In the long run, the effectiveness 
of monetary policy depends not only 
upon proper use of the interrelated in- 
struments of that policy, but also up- 
on a degree of public understanding 
and acceptance of the program. It is 
human nature, especially in a dynamic 
competitive economy, to deplore re- 
straint, and the reaction of many peo- 
ple to credit restraint is no excep- 
tion .The basic aim of monetary 
policy during the months past has 
been to exercise such restraint as 
would avoid further inflation while 
disrupting the processes of the free 
economy as little as possible . 


“Exactly how much credit can most 
effectively be used at any particular 
time requires constant study and re- 
view of all relevant data, but let me 
suggest two points for your consider- 
ation: (1) Sound growth over time will 
require facilitating growth in the 
money supply. (2) The exact character 
and timing of that growth will have 
to be determined as conditions de- 
velop.” 


Spoke on Timber and Housing 


OWEN R. CHEATHAM, president of the 

Georgia-Pacific Corporation, re- 
viewed developments in the U. S. 
timber industry, beginning with the 
establishment of America’s first fac- 
tory, a sawmill, in 1608. He cited as 
indicating the quality of well consid- 
ered investments in timber and timber 
products, the experience of his own 
company, established in 1927, whose 


OWEN R. CHEATHAM 


New families mean new houses. 
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The Chairman 


The chairman of ABA’s Credit 
Policy Commission is 51-year-old 
George S. Moore (see cover), 
executive vice president of The 
First National City Bank of New 
York. His job is one of the biggest 
in organized banking. 


Mr. Moore launched his finan- 
cial career in 1927 with the old 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. of New 
York. When that institution merged 
with The National City Bank, its 
name was changed to City Bank 
Farmers Trust Co., and Mr. Moore 
was appointed an assistant sec- 
retary. He later became an as- 
sistant to the late James H. Per- 
kins, chairman of National City. 
Mr. Moore was named an assist- 
ant vice president in 1934, a vice 
president in 1939, an executive 
vice president in 1952. In the 
latter capacity, he supervises the 
bank’s domestic division, which 
handles all domestic accounts ex- 
cept those of the New York City 
branch offices. 


Mr. Moore is also a member of 
ABA's Executive Council and a di- 
rector of Buckeye Pipe Line Co., 
National City Safe Deposit Co. 
and Sanborn Hnos. of Mexico City. 





assets have grown in the intervening 
period from $12,000 to $206 million. 

Mr. Cheatham’s discussion of the 
policies and procedures governing the 
extension of timber credits clearly in- 
dicated the conservative nature 
of such loans. He mentioned, in this 
connection, long-term loans which had 
been negotiated by subsidiaries of his 
company. With sinking fund and divi- 
dend requirements at the current rate 
fixed at a maximum of $9 million an- 
nually, the cash throw-off from the 
timber harvest, excluding depre- 
ciation, and from depletion and timber 
profits, is from $25 to $35 million 
annually. ‘“‘The payment of such tim- 
ber loans,’’ he continued, ‘‘is not at all 
dependent upon profits; and if, by the 
most pessimistic reasoning, no profits 
whatever were realized, the loans 
would still pay off ahead of schedule.”’ 


Although he described last year’s 
lack of housing starts as an “‘upsetting 
factor,’ Mr. Cheatham voiced the 
opinion that it was “just as well that 
fewer houses were built in 1956 be- 
cause it allowed the market to digest 
the hangover from 1955 building; and 
it avoided further running up of costs 
and pricing more houses out of the 


market; and it let builders adjust 
themselves to new market conditions 
and develop new sales appeals.’’ The 
1956 rate of approximately 1 million 
starts, however, was regarded as about 
the irreducible minimum. ‘Anything 
less than 1,300,000 new units,” he 
continued, “‘is merely borrowing from 
the future; and the lag will be more 
than made up when funds are more 
easily available. 

Mr. Cheatham cited Capital For- 
mation in Residential Real Estate, re- 
leased by the Princeton University 
Press, as authority for the statement 
that home construction is on the 
threshold of its greatest expansion over 
the next 25 years. Among the factors 
contributing: to the demand will be 
greater individual incomes, larger fam- 
ilies, the trend to the suburbs, the raz- 
ing incident to new highway construc- 
tion, and an increasing rate of obso- 
lescence. ‘‘Beginning in about 3 
years,” he said, ‘‘we will have about 
double the number of youngsters 
reaching marriageable age than at any 
time before . . . Consequently, there 
will be an increase of about two-thirds 
in the number of family formations; 
and new family formations mean new 
houses. It is estimated that beginning 
about that time demand will begin a 
sharp upward rise to 2 million new 
houses per year within 10 years.”’ 


Small Banks Help Small Business 
THat small banks are fully meeting 

the legitimate credit needs of 
small businesses in their respective 





L. M. SCHWARTZ 


No curtailment in rural areas. 
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areas was made very clear by L. M. 
Schwartz,* chairman of the ABA’s 
Country Bank Operations Commis- 
sion. Many applicants for loans, he 
said, were ascribing to the well pub- 
licized tight money policy their in- 
ability to obtain credit to which they 
were not entitled by even the lowest 
of standards. 

By and large, said Mr. Schwartz, 
there has been no curtailment of the 
amount of credit normally available 
to the businesses of the country’s 





“President, Citizens State Bank, Paola, Kansas. 


rural areas, nor has there been any 
notable change in the extent to which 
they are using bank credit. Rates 
charged, moreover, are quite gene- 
rally holding at previously prevailing 
levels. 

These observations, said the Kansas 
banker, were based on conversations 
with more than 100 officers of coun- 
try banks and of a few city banks 
which extend credit to small merch- 
ants. Also interviewed were bankers 
with both a city and country bank 
background, and examiners and other 
supervisory authorities. 
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Especially stressed by Mr. Schwart 
was the informality of the relationshi) 
existing between the small bank anid 
the small business borrower, whic): 
was made possible by the banker's 
intimate knowledge of the customer 
and his affairs. ‘““The small business 
man,”’ said the speaker, ‘‘can borrow 
more money on his character, integ- 
rity, capacity, and ability than his big 
city brother ... .’”’ And he went on 
to say that terms of repayment are 
correspondingly generous. ‘Most 
country banks,’’ he said, “do not 
think it at all unusual to give a bor- 
rower perhaps 24 to 36 months to pay 
off his capital loan.”’ 


“Assuming that earnings will re- 
main substantially unchanged,” con- 
cluded the speaker, “it can be defi- 
nitely stated that ample credit on 
favorable terms will be available to 
the small business man through his 
bank. The smaller banks will continue 
to take care of the credit needs of the 
smaller business man.” 


“You Can't Lend It 
til You Get It’ 


ANIEL W. HOGAN, JR.,* president of 
the ABA’s Savings and Mort- 
gage Division, described mortgage 
lending as “today’s big opportunity 
for banks.’’ Among the factors con- 
tributing to that situation, he said, 
are the healthiness of the demand from 
a credit standpoint, the profitability 
of mortgage lending, the lessening in- 
fluence of politics, limitations on the 
use of the insured mortgage, improve- 
ments in the conventional loan, and 
the affinity that exists between savings 
and mortgages. 


“Most bankers,’”’ said Mr. Hogan, 
“are getting pretty fed up with van- 
ishing down payments, with terms 
that look like a geologic epoch, with 
phoney discounts and charges to en- 
hance yield, and with deeper and 
deeper encroachment of government in 
the mortgage field.’”’ But he went on 
to pay a deserved tribute to the Fed- 
eralf Housing*Administration, which, 
he said, has turned in a tiptop pay 
record, has drawn up the specifications 
for a broad volume market, has taught 
us how, has paved the way for the 
modern conventional loan. ‘‘And,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘F. H. A. still has a legiti- 
mate place in a bank’s lending activi- 


(Continued on page 44) 





“President, City National Bank and Trust Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Governments & Municipals 


By William B. Hummer 








Clear and present inflationary dangers are forcing continuance of an actively 
restrictive credit policy. There are no fundamental reasons for early improvement 
in prices of Treasury issues. 

Last month’s easing of bank reserve positions stemmed from float miscalcu— 
lations by policymakers and from seasonal factors. The market’s rally was technical, 
staged in extremely thin trading. It was spurred by a host of temporary influences, 
in the face of heavy open market sales of bills by the Fed. 

Reserve positions now should be allowed to tighten progressively, with no 
major refundings imminent and the March 15 corporate tax deadline approaching. This 


may be expected to have some impact on the market as huge municipal and business 
capital borrowing continues. 


Officials are increasingly alert to business barometers that might herald a 
genuine downturn. The picture they see is moving, not still. Soft spots have been 
noted in auto sales, housing, scattered postponement of capital expansion and an 
upturn in repayment of business loans over last year. 

Any shift in business winds would be followed by swift modification of policy. 
But majority Federal Reserve sentiment still is that buoyant factors have the upper 
hand and inflation is the evil, not imminent recession. 


antiation iS the evil, not imminent recession. 

Watchful waiting, with emphasis on restraint, sums up current attitudes. A 
clearer business picture is expected this Spring. Doubts of some economists about 
late 1957 mean the task of steering between the twin shoals of deflation and 
inflation is more challenging than ever. 

Great concern is shown over wholesale prices, which have broken the all-time 
record set in February 1951. This index has risen 4.4 per cent in the past year, 
sharpest rise in six years. Moreover, after three years of stability the consumer 
price index has edged up more than 3 per cent in the past year. 


As bond prices remain depressed, the yield curve for Treasury obligations is 
almost flat. The highly volatile bill rate has averaged more than 3 per cent in 


the past ten weeks, with yields on all other maturities usually within 1/2 of 1 per 
cent of this. 

The yield spread between Treasuries and top-rated corporates and tax—exempts 
is the widest in years, and this makes governments relatively vulnerable. 

Money supply, or demand deposits plus currency, has advanced but 1.1 per cent 
in the past year. Sharply offsetting this, velocity of demand deposits has _ in- 
creased steadily. In recent months, deposits have been turning over at an annual 
rate almost double that in 1948 in New York City, have increased their rate almost 
50 per cent since that year in 337 centers outside New York. 


January's market strength renewed Treasury determination to lengthen the 
maturity of the debt moderately. These were the terms for refunding of $12.5 
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billion of issues maturing this month and in March and April: 

(1) Holders of $10.2 billion of 2% per cent notes and 23 per cent certi- 
ficates maturing February 15 and March 15 were offered a choice between a one-year 
33_per cent certificate and a 39-month 34 per cent note; (2) Holders of 
$531 million 13 per cent notes maturing April 1 (chiefly the Fed) were offered 
only the new certificate in exchange; 

(3) A new issue of $1.75 billion in 129-day tax anticipation bills was offered 
to replace a* similar amount due February 15. This brings total tax anticipation 
bills maturing in June to $4.6 billion, slightly more than the excess of tax receipts 
over expenditures expected in that month. Additionally, the Treasury has added 
$100 million to its weekly bill offerings, bringing the total to $1.7 billion, 
order to bolster a low cash position. This is only a temporary move. 


in 


Coupons on issues offered in the recent refunding are the most generous in 
24 years. The three-year, three-month obligation was candidly labelled "an ex- 
periment" in the light of market conditions. 

Other giant refunding tasks: $4.1 billion 13 per cent notes maturing May 15; 
$12.1 billion 23 per cent notes due August 1 and $3.8 billion 2 per cent notes 
August 15; $7.3 billion 34 per cent certificates October 1. 

Savings bonds constitute still another Treasury problem. The volume of such 
bonds outstanding declined $1.5 billion last year, first big decrease since in- 
itiation of the program in 1935. In 1955, there had been a moderate increase. 


Municipal bond prices strengthened considerably as credit conditions eased 
seasonally, investor sentiment improved and the flow of new offerings abated tem— 
porarily. The very heavy volume of new issues still to be marketed makes further 
Significant recovery doubtful in the near future. 

Since the first of the year, most new issues were sold out shortly after being 
offered. Top-rated issues in the secondary market also have enjoyed improved 


demand, but there continues an unusually wide spread between yields of high-quality 
and lesser-rated bonds. 
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Latest Month Year 


Report Earlier Earlier 
Member Banks in Leading Cities (in billions) 


Commercial and industrial loans 


SE ae evhisdie sacks oh Oia eG eo ee ai $29.9 $30 .8 $25 .6 
i Oa il ad kobe, og, biel A Madar mee eR EM .4 5 6 
LOAnS UO -DTORGTS ANG GGAUOTS . icc s cade sew ew dees enon eeswe ee hed ae 5 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying securities........ 12 Lz 1.3 
es ok as aad «ae SAS EA Kee Ae KEE ROS 8.8 9 - 
Other loans (including consumer)......................05. 10.9 a3 2 10.2 
ere 26.3 26.7 29.5 
a a Sis Lk kb wid) ch 0%) '.B Krce Rinses wo 7.4 7.5 8.2 
All Member Banks (in millions) 
BOtimated GXGEOSS TESSTVOE........ 6c kk cece iwc reac scecawas $315 $ 761 $ 444 
Borrowings at Federal Reserve Banks...................... 502 900 999 
Yields (Moody’s) 
OME OO o5.05, Siac So orks Saab 4S a OK Dd Rhee EIE Ere 3.33 3.66 2.65 
Be eR, IR 6.6 0h ye ee Ave hed a SUR wine w) Arava Bw ar eeala me la BA te 3.33 3.58 2.76 
esa w. KAR a a  w e EA  S lew  h 3.29 3.51 2.83 
IIS, Dace 28g ata eed Go coe De Glas bo eae 6 eine 2.87 3.05 2.27 
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CHASE MANHATTAN 
BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: 18 Pine Street, New York 












Statement of Condition, December 31, 1956 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks. . ........ $2,072,851,139 


U.S. Government Obligations . . . . .. . 1,07 3,035,283 
State, Municipal and Other Securities a ae 439,038,629 
on a a a a a a ee a ee 192,153,713 
Pee & stot & ke ee Se RR So ww SB 3,731,987,215 


Accrued Interest Receivable i“s.nk es & w 16,031,944 










Customers’ Acceptance Liability. . . . . . . 169,650,278 
DRE cc kK. OS ee oe Ow 44,532,226 
Other Assets . . . . a oe a a ae 17,666,893 

$7,756,947,318 


LIABILITIES 





ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a 
Foreign Funds Borrowed . . . . . 6 ew ee 5,186,222 
ee gee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 31,246,176 
CGT ck kK KO Oe ee wm 38,367,918 
Acceptances Outstanding . . . $189,962,709 

Reso ss = & &@ % 13, 265:957 174,796,752 












Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock 


(13,000,000 Shares—$1 2 50 Par). 
a a a a a a 337,500,000 
Undivided Profits. . . . . 79,614,193 579,614,193 


$7,756,947,318 


° $162,500,000 


Of the above assets $327,501,725 are pledged to secure public deposits 
and for other purposes, and trust and certain other deposits are preferred 


as provided by law. Assets are shown at book values less any reserves. 


Member Federal [ 
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Inflation & Banking 


S SLOAN COLT, chairman of 
¢ Bankers Trust Co., in his an- 

nual report to stockholders: 
Inflation is no less of a problem in 
banking than elsewhere. Although 
rising demands for credit have led 
to improvements in earning rates, 
the commercial banks at the same 
time have had to sell a substantial 
volume of securities, usually at a 
loss, to raise funds for lending 
operations. Commercial banks, as 
well as business in general, face 
lower liquidity, higher operating 
costs and larger capital require- 
ments. In addition, bankers, as 
custodians of funds left on deposit 
or in trust, are probably in an 
especially good position to observe 
the harmful effects of inflation upon 
individuals, business and the nation 
as a whole. 


Bigger Banks? 


co EATON, Chairman of Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway, Steep 
Rock Iron Mines, Ltd., West 
Kentucky Coal Co., and Ports- 
mouth Steel Corp.: 

Barring war, the one conceivable 
deterrent to steady continuation of 
our brilliant economic — progress 
could be insufficient credit. Un- 
fortunately, our marvelous indus- 
trial growth has not been matched 
by corresponding expansion of our 
banking system ... A capitalistic 
nation of the size and the resources 
of the United States ought to have 
at least a dozen privately owned 
and privately managed banks cap- 
able of loaning as much as $100 
million to a single borrower. 
Legally to command such borrow- 
ing power, these banks would have 
to have capital and surplus totalling 
at least $1 billion each. Head- 
quarters of these banks should be 
well distributed geographically .. . 

This is capitalism’s greatest chal- 
lenge. If the United States can 
meet it squarely now, when our 
faith in ourselves is high, then 
American private enterprise will 
lead the world to unprecedented 
prosperity. 


CURRENT COMMENT 


Bank Credit Demand 


RTHUR A. SMITH, vice president 
and economist of First Na- 
tional Bank in Dallas, in the 

bank’s Economic Letter: 


Early estimates of gross national 
product for 1957 indicate a level of 
about $425 billion will be reached, 
compared with a $412 billion level 
in 1956... If [this] estimate 
proves to be reasonably accurate, 
we can predict commercial bank 
loans from it by applying the ratio 
that has prevailed for some time 
between the two. Since 1951 com- 
mercial bank loans outstanding 
have averaged about 22 per cent 
of GNP, and 22 per cent of $425 
billion gives us an estimate of 
$93.5 billion in commercial bank 
loans in 1957 or about $3.5 billion 
above 1956. 


To say that there will be an in- 
crease of $3.5 billion in commercial 
loans in 1957 does not measure 
total demand. Credit revolves; 
and when loans are paid, funds 
become available for relending. 
Demand for commercial bank credit 
in 1957 will be the revolving amount 
plus $3.5 billion. 


Bank Investments 


>= MATTHEWS, manager of the 
bank & institutional invest- 

ment service of Hayden, 
Stone & Co.: 


|We] have been, and still are, 
bullish on the outlook for Govern- 
ment bonds due out to and includ- 
ing the 2! ys of 1963. These bonds 
are under the influence of shorten- 
ing maturity so that the passage 
of even one year’s time makes 
nearly certain an upward move- 
ment in most of these discount 
securities. The long Government 
bonds are a specialty market. They 
ean be expected to sustain an ad- 
vance only under the influence of 
a definite change in (Federal Re- 
serve) policy ... 


|This} would seem to eall for 
confining Governments mostly to 
1963 or shorter maturity for hold- 
ing to maturity. It might very 





well call for taking a trading posi- 
tion in long Government bonds 
particularly for purposes of averag- 
ing down. This would mean pur- 
chasing the long bonds on dips in 
the market for an amount not be- 
yond a figure which a bank would 
be willing to hold if expected easier 
credit conditions do not materialize. 
It would mean sale on strong rallies, 
so long as there is no concrete 
evidence of an actual change in 
money policies. If a commitment 
has been taken, and convincing 
evidence accrues of an actual change 
in money policy, it could be held 
and added to. 


The purchases of the shorter 
Government bonds out to about 
1963 at previously recommended 
prices or at current levels will help 
build a workable maturity calendar. 
By workable is meant a portfolio 
in which substantially all maturi- 
ties held can be marketed with 
little or no loss. This type ma- 
turity calendar can only be ac- 
quired during periods of depressed 
markets ... This matter of building 
a maturity calendar of the type 
most banks want but few have was 
treated at some length in an article 
in BANKERS MONTHLY (Sept. 15, 
1956) 


We again recommend purchases 
of tax-free bonds by commercial 
banks in the maturities adapted 
to their needs. We certainly recom- 
mend that no bank, if it can pos- 
sibly avoid it, permit the short- 
term tax free bonds to run off 
without replacing at the longer 
end of the customary maturity 
schedule. Banks that wish to 
build a maturity calendar of tax- 
free bonds with yields in line with 
the current market might consider 
selling low coupon bonds now held 
due in about one year. By re- 
placing these bonds in spaced ma- 
turities of five to ten years, it is 
ordinarily possible to increase the 
tax-free coupon income and_ to 
secure a long-term capital gain 
which considerably exceeds any 
loss that might be taken in the 
sale of short low coupon bonds. 
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Ratrement | 





Your customers who run businesses are interested 
in building more loyal, more efficient employees. 
And, like many other businessmen, they will find 
that a Profit-Sharing Retirement Plan offers an 
ideal answer because it gives employees an im- 
portant stake in the company’s success — and pro- 
vides valuable benefits possible in no other way. 


Companies need tailor-made plans to fit special 
conditions. As a financial adviser to your customers, 
you want to make sure that they get the plan which 
best fits their situation. 


The plan should guard against promises of pay- 
ments that they may not be able to keep. 


It should help them keep good employees and 
stimulate them to work for greater profits. 


It should provide that the profits put in trust 
will be taxed only to the employees after retire- 
ment when taxes are lower. 


It should provide that most of the money stay 
liquid but from which, nevertheless, your cus- 
tomers’ employees can be sure of substantial 
pensions or severance pay. 


Accomplishing these important requirements varies 
from business to business. But these features, and 
many more that you as your customers’ financial 
adviser will appreciate, can be built into Connecti- 
cut Mutual Profit-Sharing Retirement Plans. For 
example, our plans help solve the problem of the 
over-age employee. There need be no payments in 
unprofitable, years. Large first-year payments are 
not necessary. These plans can be written for com- 
panies with as few as five emplovees. 


Founded in 1846, Connecticut Mutual was one of 
the earliest and is today one of the largest writers 
of life insurance for specialized business purposes. 
Not only are its policies particularly adapted to use 
in profit-sharing retirement plans, but comparisons 
will show that its costs are among the lowest. 
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Profit-Sharing 
Retirement Plans 


Made to Fit Your Customers’ Needs 


FREE BOOKLET ON PROFIT-SHARING 
RETIREMENT PLANS 


Particularly useful to bankers and trust officers is a 
booklet answering many questions about profit- 
sharing retirement plans. It answers such questions 
as how the employer's contribution is determined, 
tax deductibility of the employer’s contribution, 
how members of the trust are taxed, how Social 
Security fits in, and many other important ques- 
tions. Scores of your customers can have more 
permanent and financially sound businesses with a 
Connecticut Mutual Plan. 
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The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Dept. BM-2, Hartford, Connecticut 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
your booklet “Some Questions and Answers 
about Profit Sharing Retirement Plans.” 


Name 
Bank 


Street 


The 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY e HARTFORD 


City State 
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We Called in Person 


Faced with a sizable promotional problem, this bank de- 
cided to conduct a thoroughgoing personal solicitation 
program which effectively carried to the people of the areas 
covered precisely the message and the impression that it 


sought to convey. 


By JOSEPH P. FINNEGAN 


Chairman of the Board 
First National Bank in Yonkers, N. Y. 


O THE OFFICERS and directors of 
the First National Bank in Yon- 
kers, every person who has a 
reasonable degree of access to the 
bank’s facilities is a prospective custo- 
mer, and every customer is a person 
whose banking needs are the first con- 
cern of every member of the bank’s 
staff. That’s just another way of say- 
ing that prospects must be cultivated 
and customers must be held, and we 
learned a long time ago that nothing 
can achieve either of these ends as ef- 
fectively as personal acquaintance- 
ship. In our sizable community and 
metropolitan environment, it isn’t 
easy to maintain customer relation- 
ships on that basis, but we’ve never 
quit trying. 

The policy decisions emanating 
from the weekly meetings of our Board 
of Directors are closely geared to that 
objective, and because of the diversity 
of typical and informed outside view- 
points that we have thus been able to 
bring to bear on our promotional ef- 
forts, we have managed to avoid much 
wasteful experimentation and many 
mistakes. 

A case in point concerns the plans 
adopted for the promotion of a new 
branch office established recently in 
the Cross County Shopping Center, 
near the northern perimeter of Man- 
hattan. Our primary objective was 
to acquaint business men and resi- 
dents of that area with the services 
and facilities we had made available 
to them. We considered the use of 
newspaper, radio and TV advertising, 
along with other conventional meth- 
ods, but finally decided that they 
lacked the pinpoint precision that the 
peculiar needs of the situation con- 
fronting us seemed to require. 

The area we were tapping constitut- 
ed a rich market for bank services. 
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Once devoted almost exclusively to 
private estates, the region’s rambling 
homes and baronial mansions were 
rapidly being replaced by large apart- 
ment houses which brought an influx 
of thousands of new families into the 
area. 

As our deliberations progressed, it 
became steadily clearer to us that we 
would have to devise some means of 
establishing personal contact with the 
people who were located within the 
natural trading area of the new 
branch. Advertising in the media or- 
dinarily employed had its place in our 
scheme of things, but the bank’s Board 
became firmly convinced that only a 
personal visit could obtain for us the 
degree of cordial good will and person- 
al friendliness that had become our 
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established objective and would lead, 
in turn, to the establishment of the 
lasting friendly customer relationships 
we were seeking as the end result of 
our projected campaign. 

Having arrived at that point in our 
planning, it only remained for us to 
decide whether the bank itself should 
plan and conduct a program calculated 
to achieve that objective without out- 
side assistance, or adopt the alterna- 
tive of availing itself of the services of 
a professional organization operating 
in that field. 


Needed Outside Assistance 


When we considered the administra- 
tive and personnel problems with 
which we would have to deal in achiev- 
ing our goal of 5,000 calls, it readily 
became apparent that it would be im- 
possible for us to do the job satisfac- 
torily without outside assistance. We 
realized, moreover, that to impose this 
burden on our staff would seriously 
impair its operating efficiency. So we 
settled down to the task of selecting 
the organization that we felt would be 
best qualified to handle the assign- 
ment in a way that would be fully in 
accord with our standing and prestige 
in the community. 

We counselled with a number of 
banks across the nation with a view to 
ascertaining which of the organiza- 
tions offering this type of service might 
be best prepared to give us exactly 
what we wanted, all things considered. 


The Service report was the backbone of the entire program. 
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JOSEPH P. FINNEGAN 


In the course of our investigations we 
learned that the A. J. Wood Company 
of Philadelphia had conducted more 
than 75 similar programs and the re- 
plies to our inquiries so clearly indi- 
cated complete satisfaction with the 
work they had done that we decided 
to engage their services. 


It was decided first of all, on the 
recommendation of our consultants, 
that a single official of the bank would 
be assigned the task of keeping a close 
watch on the program’s day-to-day 
progress. The officer in charge of new 
business development was given this 
responsibility. 


As our plans began to take form, 
there arose the problem of deciding 
upon the type of person who would be 
best able to carry to our prospective 
customers precisely the message and 
the impression that we wanted to con- 
vey. Our consultants fully shared our 
concern in this regard, and it was 
largely on their recommendation that 
a special effort was made to select per- 
sonable, young, matronly women who 
were able to demonstrate that they 
were both genuinely interested in pre- 
senting the bank’s story and able to do 
an effective job of making just the im- 
pact we were trying for. Each of the 
women chosen had had a substantial 
amount of experience in contacting the 
public on similar assignments, and in 
assisting with Red Cross and church 
solicitations. 


In order to make doubly sure that 
the characteristics of our bank would 
be accurately reflected in the personal- 
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ities and presentations of the women 
who would do the calling, I personally 
met with and reviewed the qualifica- 
tions of each of them before the pro- 
gram got under way. This procedure 
also served to impress upon the women 
the fact that the bank had a high re- 
gard for the importance of the work 
in which they were about to engage. 


This is one of those quite obviously 
important details that is all too fre- 
quently overlooked in an effort of this 
kind, and we are indebted to the Wood 
company for setting it up as one of 


their standard policy recommenda- 
tions. Nothing could have been more 
vital to the success of the program, 
and the relatively little time devoted 
to this phase of it couldn’t have been 
spent to better purpose. 


All of the women selected were sub- 
jected to a comprehensive and inten- 
sive period of orientation into every 
phase of the bank’s functions. Since 
they had to be prepared not only to 
present a story of the bank’s services 
in general outline, but to answer any 
questions that might be put to them, 


WHO'S WINNING 


this non-stop race for the banks’ money ? 





RECENT WINNERS: 


1954 


1955 


the BANK DEFAULTER won hands down! 
the BANK ROBBER grabbed an early lead 


finished way ahead! 


and 1956? 


vear 


The FORGER was leading throughout most of the 
But a recent A.B.A. Protective Bulletin indicates 


that the DEFAULTER looks like the latest winner! 


You, as an alert banker, will want to take positive steps right now to counter this 


latest threat. 


What should you do? Ask your nearest American Surety agent®* to have one of our 


Bank Protection Specialists help you strengthen your Protective Program. It’s one 


of his daily jobs. 


*Write our Bank Division if you're not sure of his name and we'll have him contact you promptly. 


Serving 
Banks 
for over 


70 Years 


COMPAN 


AMERICAN SURETY 


FIDELITY - 
HOMEOWNERS 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


SURETY - CASUALTY - FIRE « INLAND MARINE 


ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY AVIATION 
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they simply had to learn the elemen- 
tary facts in which prospective custo- 
mers might indicate an interest. They 
were accordingly given a complete re- 
view of the subjects of checking and 
savings accounts, loans, safe deposit 
boxes, travel services, bank-by-mail 
services, security purchase plan, and 
other available services. 


As a final touch, the Wood training 
supervisor and interviewers were taken 
on a complete tour of the various de- 
partments in our central office so that 
they would have a working knowledge 
of the behind-the-scenes activities in- 
volved in servicing a customer’s ac- 
count. Meantime, we had decided that 
we would extend the scope of the pro- 
gram to include certain other areas in 
which we had reason to believe a per- 
sonal solicitation program would be 
productive of worthwhile results, and 
interviewers were introduced to the 
officials of the branches serving any 
such areas that may have been includ- 
ed in their respective assignments. 
They were also given such further in- 
struction as situations and conditions 
peculiar to the respective areas might 
require. 

While this process of selection and 
training was in progress, our new bus- 
iness development department and the 
Wood staff were preparing schedules 
of the calls to be made in these areas. 


Our basic procedure was to make a 
careful study of the street maps of the 
areas in question, and to draw circles 
centered on the various branch offices 
by way of indicating in a general way 
the area to be covered. Decisions re- 
garding geographical limits were based 
on an analysis of the transportation, 
traffic and population factors that 
would influence the desirability of a 
banking relationship with our central 
office or one of our branches from the 
standpoint of the prospects in the area 
surveyed. 


Another of the salient features of the 
Wood program was the merchandising 
service report which was made on each 
of the calls. The report form called 
for the name of the bank then serv- 
ing the prospect, a statement of 
the services used, and such informa- 
tion as might be available regarding 
the extent to which they were satis- 
factory. The form also contained a 
check list of specific services in which 
the prospect might have a special in- 
terest. If that interest chanced to cen- 
ter in the establishment of a personal 
credit account, a form was also pro- 
vided for that purpose. 


Space was also provided for any 
additional remarks the interviewer 
might choose to make, and she was 
reminded by a check-off list to indi- 
cate whether or not she thought the 





Customers suggested a branch office in the commuting station. 
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initial visit should be followed up by a 
personal call, a telephone call, or a 
letter. 


The merchandising service report 
was the backbone of our entire solici- 
tation program. Although our repre- 
sentatives were asked in scores of in- 
stances to open accounts on the spot, 
most of the new business resulting 
from this program came as a direct 
result of the various leads derived 
from these reports. 


Before the program had progressed 
very far, it became apparent that the 
merchandising service reports were 
doing double duty as a highly efficient 
channel of communication by means of 
which we were able to gather facts on 
the banking habits and needs of spe- 
cific families that we could not have 
obtained in any other way. In effect, 
we were literally extending our branch 
offices into the living rooms of our 
neighbors and inviting them to tell us 
about their need for the services we 
were offering. 


A Generator of Good Will 


This technique produced many re- 
markable reactions among the pros- 
pects. Veteran officers of the bank 
were amazed at the number of people 
who came to our offices to express their 
appreciation of our thoughtfulness in 
calling on them at their homes. This 
aspect of the program alone generated 
more than sufficient good will and 
word-of-mouth advertising, in my o- 
pinion, to fully justify the investment 
entailed. 


Of particular interest in this regard 
is the fact that these interviews 
brought to light, for the first time, an 
occasional misunderstanding with a 
customer or former customer. We were 
thus enabled to clear the air and re- 
gain the confidence and good will of 
these people. 


There is no question but that our 
primary objective of acquainting the 
residents of the various areas with the 
services and facilities of our branches 
was effectively achieved. There were, 
moreover, many unanticipated bene- 
fits. Information contained in the in- 
terviewers’ reports, for instance, made 
it clear that a substantial number of 
families were using New York City 
banks for the sole reason that their 
breadwinners commuted to jobs in the 
city daily and found it convenient to 
do their banking near their place of 
business or employment. It was found 
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hat many of these commuters would 
refer, if possible, to deal with a home- 
own-bank, and it was suggested by 
ome that we open a small branch 
iffice at the New York Central Rail- 
‘oad commuting station. 

With a large portion of the Yonkers 
vopulation working in New York City, 
the suggestion was found upon thor- 
ough investigation to be feasible and 
we immediately petitioned the Comp- 
troller of the Currency for permission 
to open an office at the station. In 
support of our request, we appended 
the copies of the actual comments 
citing the need for such a branch, 
which had been taken from our inter- 
viewers’ reports. This documented 
proof won for us the permission re- 
quested. 

This branch is of modest dimensions 
(see photo) but it has proved to be an 
important source of new business. To 
maximize the utility of the branch, 
traditional banking hours have been 
modified to conform to the commuting 
pattern. The office opens daily at 7:00 
a.m. and closes at 1:00 p.m. On Friday 
afternoon, hours are extended from 
4:00 p.m. through 7:30 p.m., to accom- 
modate the great majority of the de- 
positors who receive their weekly pay 
check that day. 

These reports also indicated a real 
need for a branch office in the Grey- 
stone section of Yonkers. This project 
had been under active consideration 
for some time, and this information 
served to firm up our plans and expe- 
dite our decision to go ahead. 


Every Lead Followed Up 


It is impossible to do a precise job 
of measuring in terms of dollars and 
cents the value of the business gained 
as a direct result of our personal calls. 
We only know it has been very great 
and that it continues to grow. We feel 
that much of the program’s success 
has been due to the diligence of our 
new business department in analyzing 
and following up every lead developed 
in the course of these interviews. The 
over-all screening of the reports for 
such leads was personally handled by 
the officer in charge of that depart- 
ment, and he called on the appropriate 
branch manager for such assistance as 
was needed in individual cases. In all, 
we made over 8,000 follow-ups in per- 
son, by letter and by telephone. 

To any bank contemplating the 
adoption of this method of new busi- 
ness development, I would recommend 
first of all the use of the services of a 
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professional organization that had de- 
monstrated its ability to do the job. 
The size and complexity of the under- 
taking is such as to call for the skilled 
handling that only an expert can give. 

Next in order of importance is the 
selection of interviewers whose perso- 
nalities accurately reflect the qualities 
that characterize the bank they rep- 
resent, and their thorough indoctri- 
nation in the policies and the working 
philosophy of the bank, as well as its 
services. 

Finally, any personal solicitation 


IRR OPS LGC LMS 


THIS is Arizonz 


In the past two years, Arizona’s Indian 


program can succeed only in propor- 
tion to the thoroughness with which it 
is followed up. However productive 
the program may be in terms of new 
business developed on the spot, by far 
the greater portion of its value lies in 
the information received by both the 
prospect and the bank. If the prospect 
is permitted to forget the interview, 
and the bank neglects to make the 
fullest possible use of the wealth of in- 
formation obtained, the program will 
be correspondingly ineffective. The 
follow-up is the clincher. 





tribes have received $100 million from 


oil and uranium leases alone. 
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This, TOO, is Arizona: 


The fastest-growing industrial state in 

the nation. Manufacturing employment has 
increased 100% in the past five years. New 
records in population, retail trade, con- 
struction, tourist spending, savings and 
investments have paced the nation. 


And THIS is 
"Arizona’s Bank’ 





EAE RESIS FM 


Largest Bank in the 
Rocky Mountain States 
44 Offices 

Resources $449 Million 





Home Office: Phoenix 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE 


CORPORATION 
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INTRODUCING THE MOSLER 


Super Century 


BANK VAULT DOOR 


The Mosler Super Century Bank Vault Door is the newest 
addition to the distinguished Century Series. One thing 
has been increasingly evident, since the introduction of 
the Mosler Century Series. Bankers were obviously right 
who foresaw that this magnificent door of gleaming steel, 
would soon become the unmistakable symbol of the 
modern banking office. That, of course, is what has 
happened. It is no less satisfying to us at Mosler, how- 
ever, that many a bank executive insists, today, on a 
Mosler Century Series Door tor the superb engineering 
he knows is inherent in Mosler products . . . for their 
unmatched performance in daily use, month after month, 
year after year. Or because he takes personal pride in 
the fact that the name he has put his faith in has, for 
over 100 years, been the one held in highest regard by 
leaders in business, banking and government. Wed wel- 
come an opportunity to discuss your plans with you 


and your architect. 


MOSLER 


and banking go forward together 


Eh" + RNS to OER 5 eM 


THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY «© SINCE 184 
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T FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. e FACTORIES: HAMILTON, OHIO © WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF SAFES AND BANK VAULTS 


New Books and Analyses 





FACTS AND FIGURES ON GOVERN- 
MENT FINANCE. 1956-57 edition. The 
Tax Foundation, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 221 pages. $2 

Data on the economy, government 
expenditures, government revenues, 
government debt, social insurance 
and related programs. 


CREDIT MANUAL OF COMMERCIAL 
LAWS. 1957 edition. National Asso- 





Serving the Ric 


ciation of Credit Men, 229 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3. 736 pages. $10 
Comprehensive digest of federal and 
state statutes pertinent to everyday 
credit problems and procedures. 


THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION: ITS PAST AND PRESENT. By Wil- 
bert M. Schneider. Public Affairs 
Press, 419 New Jersey Ave., SE, 
Washington 3, D. C., $5—-Based on 


FIRST IN [ 
PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


Mid-South Area where — | 


Agriculture and Industry make for a Balanced Economy 
a 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


The First National Bank 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities 


State, County and Municipal Bonds. 


Other Bonds and Securities 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts 


Loans Guaranteed by Commodity Credit Corp. 
Customers’ Liability Acc't Letters of Credit Executed 


Bank Premises: Main Office 
Bank Premises: Branches 
Accrued Interest Receivable 
Other Assets......... 


Total 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock (Par Value 
$10.00 Per Share) 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Reserve for Taxes 
Unearned Discount 
Dividend Payable Jan. |, 


1957 


Letters of Credit Executed for Customers 


Deposits 
Total 


1956 


stsctacs wstucesaecusecnsaracaecessncsceasgp OMAOE SBE,06 


37,803,646.74 
17,078,056.59 
eseanbis 269,644.00 
bias 540,000.00 

. 137,657,308.70 
1,805,080.42 
828,918.44 
820,000.00 


scien : 


472,598.89 
92,055.98 


imei necs acer $262,861 895.82 


$ 6,000,000.00 
12,000,000.00 


4,503,629.91 22,503,629.91 


1,029,002.35 
1,390,006.45 
210,000.00 
828,918.44 

. 236,900,338.67 


$202, 861 895,82 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE “CORPORATION 
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intimate knowledge of the inner oper- 
ations of the ABA. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS DICTIONARY. 
By Harold Lazarus. Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., 15 E. 40th St., New York 
15. 522 pages. $10-—Covers banking, 
finance, stocks and bonds as well as 
general business. 


FEDERAL BANKING LAWS. 1956 Edi- 
tion. Edited by Thor W. Kolle, Jr. 
The Banking Law Journal, 89 Beach 
St., Boston. 600 pages. $10—Com- 
pilation of the federal statutes ap- 
plicable to national banks, state mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and banks insured by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp., as amended 
to November 1, 1956. 


INVESTMENT PATTERNS IN THE WORLD 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY. By Frederick 
G. Coqueron and Joseph E. Pogue of 
the petroleum department of The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, 18 Pine St., 
New York 15. 55 pages-—New series 
of financial data for the Free World 
petroleum industry. 


STOCK OWNERSHIP PLANS FOR EM- 
PLOYEES. New York Stock Exchange, 
11 Wall St., New York 5. 207 pages— 
Analysis of hundreds of plans started 
from 1947 through the first six 
months of 1956. 


FEDERAL WAGE-HOUR HANDBOOK 
FOR BANKS. 1956 edition. Bank Per- 
sonnel Administration Department of 
the American Bankers Association, 12 
E. 36th St., New York 16. 47 pages. 
$1—-Up-to-date information and in- 
terpretations on wage-hour law and 
regulations affecting banking. 


PROXY CONTESTS FOR CORPORATE 
CONTROL. By Edward Ross Aranow 
and Herbert A. Einhorn. Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27. 552 pages. $15—-Treat- 
ise on the legal and practical problems 
of management and insurgents in a 
corporate proxy contest. Introduction 
by SEC’s J. Sinclair Armstrong. 


REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 


Man now calling on Banks and Savings & Loan 
Companies to handle on exclusive basis, top 


line of coin saver books and bank accessories. 
Our commission basis offers excellent oppor- 
tunity. Write giving qualifications and lines 
carried. Foss Di-Matic Co., 1965 East 66th 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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PRINCIPAL MANAGING UNDERWRITERS 
OF NEW MUNICIPAL ISSUES 


Fourth Quarter 1956 


Based on issues of $500,000 or more. In co-managed issues the $ amount 
of the issue is divided equally among the co-managers, but each co-manager 
is credited with one issue with respect to the number of issues. 


Gen. Obligation Revenue Total 


Amount No. Amount No. Amount 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. $89,477,000 (36) $48,495,000 (4) $137,972,000 


eR SERA ETL ARR LI ETT TTR TN IAT 
on Se REA A SORE REIT STERNER 


First National City Bank of New York OF 3946000 {10} | = swcrvsies ae 97,946,000 
Blyth & Co. 26,617,000 (8) 46,642,000 (9) 73,259,000 
Bank of America, N. T. & S. A. GOABRROO FD) lcncisescces me 60,489,000 
Smith, Barney & Co. 13,526,000 (4) 39,993,000 (4) 53,519,000 
First Boston Corporation 26,855,000 (8) 26,400,000 (5) 53,255,000 
Equitable Securities Corp. 8,600,000 (4) 28,633,000 (2) 37,233,000 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 9,400,000 (2) 27,208,000 (1) 36,608,000 
Lehman Bros. 23,126,000 (2) 10,917,000 (2) 34,043,000 
Bankers Trust Co. 31,463,000 may 6=— eis cs 31,463,000 
Northern Trust Co. of Chicago 27 B62000 (AA) | skswcswnes es 27,662,000 
Be raeroras Go; ——id,sCi«ét tw sn fs dn ts fe ois 27,207,000 (1) 27,207,000 
Harriman, Ripley & Co. 8,432,000 (8) 18,660,000 (4) 27,092,000 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank 25750000 {03) | sssswesawne ys 25,755,000 
First National Bank of Chicago 24,861,000 1) i eee roar os 24,861,000 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 15,409,000 (7) 9,000,000 (2) 24,409,000 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 17,500,000 Mer Amoeba i 17,500,000 
B. J. Van Ingen & Co. 10,744,000 (4) 5,620,000 (2) 16,364,000 
Guaranty Trust Co. 16,150,000 ae) = ees as 16,150,000 
John Nuveen & Co. 5,305,000 (5) 9,695,000 (3) 15,000,000 
Cy SecuntiesCom =  § | § wacccweeas ae 12,400,000 (1) 12,400,000 
Philadelphia National Bank 11,751,000 WOT «§=_eeroarsaea< 11,751,000 
First of Michigan Corporation 11,380,000 ieee §«=—_ Anta owaen 11,380,000 
J. P. Morgan & Co. 10,937,000 eh ie dhamaneia 10,937,000 
Chase Manhattan Bank 10,693,000 UM ieee ee is 10,693,000 
Braun, Bosworth & Co. 7,224,000 (8) 1,685,000 (1) 8,909,000 
Security-First Nat'l. Bk. of Los Angeles 7,822,000 Pee) wea ao 7,822,000 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 6,720,000 (6) 573,000 (1) 7,293,000 
Drexel & Co. 6,134,000 (1) 2,800,000 (1) 8,934,000 
The Ohio Company 8,333,000 OORT? ie ones a 8,333,000 
First Southwest Company 2,500,000 (1) 5,824,000 (3) 8,324,000 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 8,275,000 [i- dskbeceeatss om 8,275,000 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 8,714,000 [eest. _sitvesoganests oe 8,714,000 
Rowles, Winston & Co. 2,915,000 (3) 4,978,000 (2) 7,893,000 
Phelps, Fenn & Co. 6,700,000 we} auc és 6,700,000 
Butcher & Sherrerd j=  — — Junuaeeeee si 6,415,000 (3) 6,415,000 
Arthurs, Lestrange & Co. hc ee eee Bh 5,955,000 (2) 5,955,000 
Boland, Saffin & Co. 5,930,000 Pee? = adhere ees 5,930,000 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co. 5,810,000 tel aut 5,810,000 
Marine Trust Co. of Western New York 5,805,000 ee eS tad dg, 5,805,000 
Nat'l. State Bank of Newark 5,777 ,000 He Sigh eae 5,777 ,000 
Mercantile Trust Co. of St. Louis 5,653,000 eet) = sical ee 5,653,000 
White, Weld & Co. 2,500,000 (1) 2,906,000 (2) 5,406,000 
Ira Haupt & Co. 3,455,000 (3) 1,943,000 (1) 5,398,000 
mem, pase Gea  — = | __ wrreveusjarsrereexe 5,200,000 (2) 5,200,000 
First Wisconsin National Bank D1 UTR || ~eereldaainieuen - 5,100,000 
McDonald & Co. 3,300,000 1,575,000 (1) 4,875,000 
EG emmersseeGO:  - iio  wéiwisecseewa 4,500,000 (1) 4,500,000 
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Credit Restraint: Appraisal .. . 
(Continued from page 18) 


As a practical matter, credit 
restraint is approaching maxium lim- 
its. For example, in the fourth quarter 
of 1956, even with some easing of the 
reserve positions of the member banks 
and no change in the discount rate, 
money became tighter. This was part- 
ly due to changed banking policies 
caused by the growing reluctance of 
institutional investors, particularly in- 
surance companies and savings banks, 
to give firm commitments to buy se- 
curities and mortgages at future dates. 


But it was more largely due to the 
fact that continuation of the unfavor- 
able trends in their internal ratios has 
caused more and more banks to modify 
their policies on loan expansion and 
security sales. As a result of these in- 


ternal changes, they have become 
much more sensitive to credit 
restraint. 


Table II shows the great changes 
which have taken place in three of 
the more significant ratios. 


As these capital, risk asset and se- 
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Your bank's name in tasteful and enduring bronze 
or aluminum is a prestige-building ambassador. Names 
of your personnel on desk plates of impressive metal 


add dignity, too. 
INDIVIDUAL LETTERS 
IN ALL SIZES, METAL OR PLASTIC, 


provide ideal permanent signs for 
both inside and outside your build- 
ing. For finest metal signs, desk 
plates in metal and plastic, and 
display cases at most economical 
prices, write for our newest com- 
plete catalog today! 





DESK : 
NAMEPLATES | 
——— 


2” x 10” one line of copy, $7.50 
21,” x 10” two lines of copy, $9.00 
on bronze easel — other styles available 


"Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., INC. 
570 B'’ way Dept. BM New York 12, N.Y. 
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TABLE Il 
All Member Banks * 


Risk assets as % of 
free capital 


At end of 
1925 759% 
1935 468 
1945 429 


1950 637 
1953 697 
1954 683 
1955 756 
1956—June 30 TI? 


U. S. Government 
obligations as % of 
total deposits 


Total security 
holdings as % of 
total deposits 


25.9% 
46.2 

65.1 60.4 
47.1 39.4 
43.1 35.0 
45.4 36.7 
39.3 31.0 
37.6 29:2 


10.8% 
319 


*Reproduced from Monetary Indicators, Mellon National Bank and Trust 


Campany, with permission. 


NOTE: For this purpose, risk assets include all loans and investments other than U. S. Government 
securities, and free capital is total capital funds minus investment in buildings, equipment, etc. 





curity holdings ratios of the member 
banks indicate, commercial banks, on 
an over-all basis, have just about 
reached their limits unless the Federal 
Reserve relaxes its credit restraint on 
a consequential basis. Certainly, they 
will not be able to increase loans as 
they did in 1955 and 1956. The weekly 
reporting member banks alone _in- 
creased their loans $7.5 billion or 17.9 
per cent in 1955, and $5.5 billion or 
11.2 per cent in 1956. Even more strik- 
ing and significant, they increased 
their commercial, agricultural and in- 
dustrial loans alone $4.3 billion or 
18.8 per cent in 1955, and $5.3 billion 
or 17.2 per cent in 1956. 

Even if the Federal Reserve banks 
supply the necessary reserves, the 
banks will not be able to expand loans 
to the same extent as in those years. 
The reasons for this conclusion are so 
important that they will be summar- 
ized under special headings. 

Liquidity: One of the most impor- 
tant limiting factors in further loan 
expansion by banks is the marked re- 
duction in their liquidity. At the end 
of 1956, total holdings of bills and 
certificates of the reporting member 
banks amounted to only 2.77 per cent 
of their deposit liabilities. While this 
compares favorably with the 2.55 per 
cent held at the end of 1955, it repre- 
sents a sharp drop from the 5.56 per 
cent held at the end of 1954. In view 
of the reduced holdings of these 
short-term government securities and 
the reduced marketability of the 
longer-term issues, further increase of 
risk assets seems questionable. 


Reserves: Credit restraint forces 
the banks to borrow from the Federal 


Reserve or sell additional government 
securities, if they want to increase 
their loans. 

Borrowing to create reserves is an 
expedient; at best, it gives only tem- 
porary relief. This is true because 
when a bank borrows it must know in 
advance when, and how, it will repay 
the loan. In this connection, it is un- 
necessary to emphasize that neither 
the Federal Reserve nor the member 
banks like a situation to develop in 
which a bank is indebted for its re- 
serves for any appreciable length of 
time. 

In view of the temporary character 
of borrowed reserves, banks, under 
present conditions, must sell securi- 
ties if they desire to expand loans on 
any consequential basis. If they 
should — and this is not anticipated 
disregard their increasingly unfavor- 
able internal ratios and attempt to 
increase loans at the rate they did in 
1955 and 1956 through the sale of 
government securities, they would 
find it an extremely costly method of 
making loans. 

The very pressures which have in- 
tensified the demand for loans have 

saused the prices of some issues of 
government securities to drop at 
times as much as 12 points below par. 
Even the shorter-dated obligations 
have suffered comparable declines 
and sold at substantial discounts. It 
does not seem likely that the banks 
would be willing to incur such losses 
in order to make loans at rates pre- 
vailing today. 

Loan-deposit Ratio: The ratio of 
loans to deposits has increased 
materially. In fact, these ratios have 
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reached levels, particularly in the 
Central Reserve city banks, whieh 
were not thought possible until the 
event. The ratio of loans to total de- 
posits other than interbank and U. S. 
Government has risen to nearly 70 per 
cent for the Weekly Reporting Banks 
in leading cities, and it has gone above 
85 per cent for the Central Reserve 
city banks in New York. As these are 
averages, many individual banks 
have even higher ratios. The restric- 
tive effects of such loan-deposit ratios 
is obvious. 


Capital: The great expansion of 
loans in recent years has caused the 
ratio of capital to risk assets to de- 
crease materially. As a rule of thumb, 
when this ratio reaches 7:1 banks like 
to stop increasing their loans. That 
there are many reluctant lenders 
among the member banks at present 
is indicated by their ratio of risk 
assets to free capital of more than 
7.5:1, as shown in Table II. The re- 
straining influence of these capital 
ratios is obvious. 


Our commercial banking system 
has, as a practical matter, just about 
reached the limits of bank expansion 
under present conditions. And, as the 
summary of the other restraining fac- 
tors indicates, even if the Federal 
Reserve authorities relaxed their 
credit restriction policy, it would by 
no means guarantee a continuation of 
loan expansion at the high rates of 
1956 and 1955. In short, there are 
many restrictions and limitations on 
credit expansion other than Federal 
Reserve credit restraint. 


The fact that these limitations were 
not apparent during the abnormally 
low loan volume of the ’30’s, does not 
make them any the less real now. 
Moreover, as few businessmen and 
bankers have experienced these limi- 
tations before, it is but natural for 
many of them to place the blame on 
Federal Reserve credit policy for 
everything. This, of course, is un- 
warranted. But, much worse, it 
makes our money managers more vul- 
nerable to attack by pressure groups 

and such attacks are becoming 
more serious every day. 

Money management, especially 
when it involves credit restriction, is 
a thankless job, at best. The least 
that the beneficiaries can do is to try 
to understand what it does do, and 
what it does not do, so that they can 
place any blame, and any credit, 
where it properly belongs. 
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Lhe Board of Directers 

of Wnin Bank & Grist Co. 
of Lis AGugetes 

ANNOUNCES lhe cleclion of 


HARRY J. VOLK 
as Dresidend 


UNION BANK 


& TRUST CO. of Los Angeles + 8th & Hill 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


F.M. BANKS, President, Southern California Gas Co. 
GARNER A. BECKETT, President, Riverside Cement Co. 
CARLETON F. BurKE, Real Estate 

EUGENIO CABRERO, Secretary and Treasurer, Del Amo Estate Company 
Hat W. Cross, Executive Vice President 

JEROME K. DOOLAN, Consultant, Bechtel Corporation 

TERRELL C, DRINKWATER, President, Western Air Lines, Ine. 

HENRY Duque, Adams, Duque & Hazeltine, Attorneys 

CHARLES R. FLEISHMAN, President, A. J. Bayer Co. 

HARRY N. HERZIKOFFE, Vice President 

EDWARD H. LEBRETON, Vice President and Secretary 

JosePH C. LipMAN, Vice Chairman of the Board 

JosePH P. Logs, Loeh & Loch, Attorneys 

Tom May, Vice President, The May Department Stores Company 

BEN R. MEYER, Chairman of the Board 

PAuL E. NEUSCHAEFER, Senior Vice President and Treasurer 

GEORGE PiNEss, M.D., Phystctan 

H.W. SANDERS, Vice President, Union Oil Company of California 

Louis SIEGEL, Sentor Vice Prestdent 

GEORGE M. THOMPSON, Senior Vice President, H. 1. Thompson Fiber Glass Co. 
Harry J. VOLK, President 

F.S.Wabe, Chairman of the Board, Southern California Gas Co. 

OLIN WELLBORN III, Wellborn, Barrett & Rodi, Attorneys 


THE MONEY ENGINEERING BANK * WE HAVE NO BRANCHES * MEMBER OF 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION & FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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On its 175th Anniversary, a great bank remembers... 


when a 
silk handkerchief 
sold for 
$40 in Philadelphia 






Butter was selling at two to three dollars a pound in Phila- 
delphia during the winter of 1781-1782. A silk handkerchief 
cost $40. 

A little less than three months earlier, Lord Cornwallis 
had surrendered to General Washington at Yorktown. For- 
mal peace between the new nation and England was almost 
two vears away. 

The Continental Army was being held together by 
Washington's dedicated leadership. But there were threats 
of mutiny. Troops were receiving few supplies, little and 
sometimes no pay. 

In times like these, only men of great vision and integrity 
could have decided, in January of 1782, to open a bank. 
Men such as Robert Morris, recently elected by Congress 
to be the country’s Superintendent of Finance. 

Morris presented his plan for the “Bank of North 
America” to Congress, which passed an “ordinance” in- 
corporating the bank — the first ever to be so chartered — 
on Dec. 31, 1781. 

With Thomas Willing as its first president, the Bank of 
North America opened for business Jan. 7, 1782, on the 
north side of Chestnut St., just west of Third. The site was 
by no means imposing. There were just six employees. 
But at once the bank made its influence felt. 

It helped the Federal Treasury to provide supplies for 
Washington's army. It helped stabilize the young nation’s 
currency, restored confidence in credit, and stimulated trade. 

Since then the Bank of North America has become, 
through mergers and consolidations, The First Pennsylvania 
Banking and Trust Company. 

The number of its employees has grown from those 
original six to today’s 2878. Its resources have increased 
from $500,000 in 1782 to more than one billion dollars. 

Today on our 175th Anniversary it is good to be able 
to say that The First Pennsylvania serves more people more 
ways than any other Philadelphia bank. 


Banking since 1782 


m= The First Pennsylvania 


BANKING AND TRUST COMPANY 


30 offices — Serving more people more ways than any other Philadelphia bank — member F.0.1.¢ 
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Corporate Bonds & Stocks 


By A. M. Youngquist Jr. 








Yields obtainable on new corporate debt issues moved sharply below their 
lofty levels of early January, reflecting signs that the credit situation was 
easing up a bit-——temporarily at least. 


Prominent among these signs were the unusually heavy seasonal repayment of 
bank loans and the improved "free reserve" position of member banks. 


The $12 million Public Service Co. of Oklahoma 44s came early this month on 
a 4.29 yield basis. That return compares with an initial offering yield of 4.50 
per cent on a like-rated issue of Idaho Power firsts a month earlier. 

Similarly, the prime-—quality Mountain States Telephone debentures were 
brought out to yield 4.30 per cent—30 basis points less than a 2A-rated flotation 
of New England Telephone obligations three weeks earlier. 


in the railroad equipment trust sector, the story was much the same. 

Chesapeake & Ohio's $8.1 million issue, for example, was marketed early 
this month on a 3.65 to 3.85 yield basis. Late in December, a similar offering of 
C&0 certificates was scaled to yield from 3.95 per cent out to 4.10 per cent. 


That the bond market’s rally may prove short lived is suggested by the fact 
that the monetary and fiscal authorities in Washington still seem more concerned 
about inflation than about possible deflation. At press time, there is no evidence 
of a real change in the Fed’s basic (i.e., anti-inflationary) credit policy. 


The corporate new issue calendar, meanwhile, continues to build up. 

Utility debt issues slated to come to market in the next six weeks or so 
include $10 million bonds of New England Power, $37 million of Southern California 
Edison, $40 million of Illinois Bell Telephone, $35 million of United Gas. 

Also, $16 million bonds of Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric, $15 million of 
Southern Counties Gas of California, $50 million of Commonwealth Edison, $29 million 
of Appalachian Electric Power, $50 million debentures of Public Service Electric & 
Gas and last, but by no means least, $250 million debentures of American Telephone. 

Rights offerings to stockholders include 1.7 million shares of Anaconda Co., 
$55 million convertible debentures of Consolidated Edison of New York, 528,000 
shares of West Penn Electric, $15 million convertible preferred of Lone Star Gas, 
1.5 million shares of Southern Co. and 549,324 shares of Consumers Power. 


A record $13.1 billion of securities were registered with SEC for public 
sale during fiscal 1956, compared with $11.0 billion in fiscal 1955. 

Offerings for cash sale accounted for $9.2 billion of the 1956 total. A 
major portion of the proceeds of these offerings were to be devoted to new money 
purposes, including plant, equipment and working capital. 

Such cash offerings consisted of $4.1 billion of bonds, $539 million of 
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preferred stock and $4.5 billion of common stock. 


At ABA's Mid- Winter Trust Conference this month, Arthur L. Coburn, Jr., 
chairman of the trust investment committee of Boston’s Old Colony Trust Co., 
outlined a specific bond and preferred stock list for current investment by 
pension and profit-sharing trusts (see list below). 

Mr. Coburn's list consists of 25 units of $8,000 each of bonds and of four 
units of preferreds. At year-end markets, the values were $193,155 in bonds, 
$16,300 in preferreds. In combination with a list of 20 growth common stocks made 
up by Mr. Coburn a year ago, this results in a pension trust invested roughly 60 
per cent in bonds, 5 per cent in preferreds and 35 per cent in commons. 

Current yield of the bond list is estimated at 4.04 per cent for 1957. The 
yield for the preferred stock group is 5.06 per cent. With Mr. Coburn’s list of 
growth common stocks included at their 1957 estimated yield of 2.64 per cent, the 
account’s composite current return this year will approximate 3.61 per cent. 


HHHKKHHEH HHH HHH HHH EXESPRCTMEN BONDS FOR PURCHASE——DECEMBER aL LO56 % HHH HHH HHH HHH HH HHH 


Dec. 31, 1956 Market 


At Approx. Apprex. 

Issue About Amount Yield 

U.S.4. Treasary Gills.......... 4/4/57 99.186 $7 ,935 4.15% 
a eS PPE ee eee ee 24 6/15/69-64 88 28/32 7,110 3.61 
U.6.A. Treabery................ 32 6/15/83-78 96 20/32 7,730 3.45 
are pe eee eee 4; 6/15/71 99 7,920 4.60 
CR So hes ee ee a nae ag 3E 11/1/78 93 7,440 4.11 
Associates Investment.......... 33 9/1/62 94 7,560 4.46 
©.2.%. Pineneial..............% 4 1/1/60 1003 8,010 3.96 
General Motors Acceptance...... 4 7/1/58 100 8,000 4.00 
Semen Takeett, IMG. .... 6.2.60 5+ 4/1/70 100 8,000 5.06 
Gomera. Bieetrisc.. ......1..626 33 5/1/76 963 7,710 3.77 
Gemeral Meters. ... .. oc. cscs cs 34 1/1/79 904 7,240 3.90 
Kendall Company................ 52 11/1/77 100 8,000 4.51 
Scott Paper convertible........ 3 3/1/71 95 7,600 3.44 
Standard Oil (New Jersey)...... 2 5/15/71 822 6,630 3.85 
Picorida Power & Light.......... 4s 12/1/86 1004 8,060 4.33 
| SPT Tee ee eee 33 12/1/78 914 7,300 3.97 
Public Service Electric & Gas. .43 11/1/86 1018 8,130 4.27 
Northern Natural Gas........... 3i 11/1/73 904 7,240 4.02 
Tennessee Gas Transmission..... 43 11/1/76 1003 8,040 4:7 
Michigan Bell Telephone........ 43 12/1/91 103 8,240 4.21 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph. .43 8/15/88 102 8,160 4.26 
Atlantic Coast Line equipment. .4; 1/1/61 1002 8,030 4.15 
ee 8 eras = 8/1/70 834 6,680 5.64 
Chesapeake & Ohio equipment... .42 10/23/59 1002 8,030 4.00 
Great Northern................. 5 1/1/73 1042 8,360 4.60 

SPECIMEN PREFERRED STOCKS——DECEMBER 31, 1956 
50 shares Kansas City Power & Light 4.35% pfd. 872 $4,375 4.97% 
200 shares Pacific Gas & Electric 4.36% pfd. 213 4,350 5.01 
50 shares Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 43 pfd. 785 3,925 5.73 
100 shares Sunray Mid-Continent Oil 53% conv. pfd. 36+ 3,650 4.52 
42 
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BERNARD J. DOYLE, Asst.Cashier of 
the United States National Bank 
in Galveston. 


A NATIONAL SYSTEM solved the 
space problem of this bank. 


“Our Calional Unit Plan for Checking Accounts 
returns 30% annually on investment cost 


through many savings!” 


‘Mounting checking account volume 
and higher operating costs were creat- 
ing serious problems for our book- 
keeping department,’ writes Bernard 
J. Doyle, Asst. Cashier of the United 
States National Bank in Galveston. 
‘We solved these problems by in- 
stalling a National Unit Plan for 
Checking Accounts. Now we’re able 
to handle our expanding business 
volume quickly, efficiently, and at 
a saving! 

“The greater speed of Nationals 
makes it possible for us to post more 
accounts per machine and finish up 
end-of-day balancing far quicker than 
before. Our bookkeepers find Na- 


tionals easier to operate and less 
fatiguing than carriage type ma- 
chines. And they save us precious 
floor space (75 square feet), thereby 
lessening congestion and confusion in 
the department. 

“‘We’ve maintained accurate com- 
parative cost figures on our book- 
keeping operation since we installed 
our National Unit Plan. As a result, 
we know definitely that our National 
System returns 35% of its original 
investment cost annually! We would 
certainly recommend a National 
System to any bank interested in 
more efficient operation.” 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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—United States National Bank, Galveston, Texas 


Your bank can benefit from the in- 
creased efficiency and lower operating 
costs made possible by a National System. 
Nationals pay for themselves in a short 
time, then continue to earn extra profits 
for your organization. For complete in- 
formation, consult your nearby National 
representative. You'll find him listed in 
the yellow pages of your phone book. 


ra 





#TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES - CASH REGISTERS 
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Nation’s Bankers Plan .. . 
(Continued from page 24) 

ty, because worthy loans can’t always 

make the conventional! mortgage 

grade.”’ 

The speaker drew a strong contrast 
between the old conventional loan 
which he called a ‘‘Model T”’ and its 
present-day streamlined counterpart. 
The latter, he said, has “‘turned out to 
be a pretty good loan as to amorti- 
zation, terms, appraisals, and loan 
values.’’ He went on to point out that 
the conventional loan can be easily 
tailored to fit the individual needs of 
the home purchaser; that interest rates 
are not tied to any artificial re- 
strictions dictated by politics, but are 
permitted to follow the money market 
as it responds to the fundamental law 
of supply and demand. Among the 
other benefits attributed to the con- 
ventional loan were a reduced cost of 
acquisition,greater stability of income, 
reduced red tape, increased borrower 
equities, better credit risks, less ex- 
pensive servicing and less chance for 
foreclosure. 

Pointing out that “you can’t lend 
money until you get your hands on it,” 
Mr. Hogan stressed the need for ‘“‘a 
positive, hard-hitting program packed 
with vim, vigor, and vitality in order 
to educate the public on the advan- 
tages of saving money in a bank.” 
This, he said, can be had by asking 
the ABA for its new savings adver- 
tising kit, which he described as 
“ABA’s concrete answer to savings 
and loan competition’’ and ‘“‘worth its 
weight in gold.” 


Roads Need Capital 

“The Roads Ahead,” is the accu- 
rately descriptive title given a talk by 
Harmon S. Eberhard, president of the 





HARMON S. EBERHARD 
A big job for highway equipment. 


Caterpillar Tractor Company, Peoria, 
Ill. He cited the population growth, 
improving standards of living and the 
vastly increased use of the truck as 
factors contributing to the utter in- 
adequacy of the present rate of road 
construction. “It is a fact,’’ he said, 
“that our highways are deteriorating 
faster than they are being built.’ 
But unquestionably the most im- 
portant factor ‘‘arguing for an exten- 
sive highway program,” said Mr. 
Eberhard, ‘thas been the disgrace of 
the sheer waste and destruction taking 
place on our present system: almost 
40,000 people killed yearly. and 1!, 
million more injured--this with the 
plain evidence before us that the fa- 
tality rate on modern, limited-access 
highways is often being cut to about 
one-third that of ordinary roads. The 
cost of our inadequate road system in 
wasted fuel, excessive wear, accidents 








INTER-COUNTY TITLE 
GUARANTY AND MORTGAGE COMPANY 


1927-1957 
Our 30th Anniversary 
Yesterday’s doubt is made today’s 
certainty with 
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14 FULLY-STAFFED OFFICES 
NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, CONN., 
MARYLAND, OHIO, INDIANA, 
FLORIDA, DELAWARE, KENTUCKY, 
VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA 
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NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
111 BROADWAY, N. Y. 6,N. Y. 
BArclay 7-2700 





Thomas H. Quinn, President 


and the like has been estimated at $4 
billion annually—or about what we 
spent on new roads in 1955. 

The speaker termed the $33 billion 
figure often used as indicating the size 
of the projected federal-aid program 
as a ‘‘whimsical figure at best, because 
federal aid to the primary and sec- 
ondary systems is reasonably sure to 
be continued at probably at least at 
the 1959 rate,’’ and ‘‘some authorities 
estimate the total investment for the 
next 13 years at approximately $95 
billion.’’ He estimated that road build- 
ing and maintenance would reach an 
annual level of upwards of $10 billion 
by the early 1960's. 

The equipment industry, said Mr. 
Eberhard, faces the task not only of 
supplying the equipment required for 
actual construction purposes, but of 
providing for the needs of manufac- 
turers and suppliers of the materials 
required as well. ‘“‘The development 
of areas serviced by the new roads,”’ 
he added, “‘is another interesting con- 
struction market for the equipment 
dealer.” 


It was pointed out that the Highway 
Bill would make ‘‘carefully engineered 
and well built construction equip- 
ment,’’ even a better credit risk than 
it has been heretofore. ‘‘Because the 
machines are not subject to style or 
consumer caprice,”” said the speaker, 
“but only to wear and obsolescence, 
their resale value is high, much higher 
percentagewise, for example, than an 
automobile over the same period of 
time.’’ As evidence of the durability 
of this equipment, the speaker men- 
tioned the sale of quantities of parts 
for machines that had attained an age 
of 20 to 30 years. 


Mr. Eberhard foresaw continuing 
and perhaps quickened efforts on the 
part of banks to know the road con- 
struction equipment industry better, 
and a greater participation by more 
banks in the financing of both users 
and dealers to the end that the need 
for manufacturer-sponsored credit 
companies might be removed. 


Liquidity at Par 


DWARD J. FREY, president of the 
Union Bank of Michigan, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., made an excellent case 
for the proposition that “instalment 
credit outstandings under experienced 
management and supervision are one 
of the most liquid assets in our entire 
bank portfolio of loans and invest- 
ments.” The rapid amortization of 
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nstalment credit and its great li- 
quidity, he said, made for ready adapt- 
ability to changes in the interest rate 
structure, and to the turnover rate of 
the various categories of deposits. 
Mr. Frey suggested that much of 
the country’s mortgage debt, in view 
of its long maturities and smaller 
equities, is fully as subject to criti- 
cism as is our consumer-instalment 
debt. “If we are to criticize,’ he said, 
‘‘we must look at the total consumer 
debt structure and not make a scape- 
goat out of instalment credit.”’ A re- 
cession, in his opinion, whether slight 
or severe, would cause no more 
trouble in the field of consumer credit 
than in any other. ‘‘We will have to 
refinance, reduce payments, give ex- 
tensions here and there, and in general 
do everything possible to help our 
borrowers solve their problems con- 
structively.’’ And the loss ratio should 
in all fairness be ‘‘determined on at 
least a 10-year moving average.” 
Anticipating a vast increase in all 
types of consumer credit, Mr. Frey 
warned that unless our banking system 
carries its full share of the load, ‘‘we 
can easily have socialized credit.”’ 


Need ACTION on Slums 


OY W. JOHNSON, executive vice 
president of the General Electric 
Company, chose for his address the 
unique title, ‘‘Kristine’s World,’”’ Kris- 
tine being a daughter, aged ten, who 
would be ‘54 years old in the year 
2000, only a little older than I am 
today.’’ He made many startling ob- 
servations regarding impending de- 
velopments in the field of appliances, 
noting that ‘Americans are rapidly 
progressing to a two-car, two-tele- 
phone, two-bathroom, two-TV-set, 
two-refrigerator (one a freezer), two- 
range (one electronic) scale of living. 
The considerable distance separating 
the suburban home from the bread- 
winner’s place of employment, he said, 
will eventually result in ‘‘millions of 
families owning not one home, but 
two.” 

“Statistical saturation,’’ said this 
speaker, “‘is a fallacy. What is needed 
are new concepts of community or 
trading area potential based on mul- 
tiple applications for a _ product, 
rather than statistical saturation.” 

Mr. Johnson discussed at some 
length the program of ACTION, the 
American Council to Improve Our 
Neighborhoods, which concerns itself 
primarily with the elimination of the 
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slum areas in our cities which today 
are said to include some 5 million 
dwelling units. He made it clear that 
bankers and businessmen in general 
had a vital direct interest in the re- 
habilitation of these areas, and that 
private investment capital had a 
multi-billion-dollar job cut out for it. 
“.... 1 hope” he concluded, ‘‘the 
challenge and opportunity are recog- 
nized, in your and my dual roles as 
citizens of our communities and as 
members of the American 
system.” 

Senator A. Willis Robertson of Vir- 


business 


ginia was unable to attend the Confer- 
ence because of illness, and his ad- 
dress was read by Warren A. MeNeill, 
his administrative assistant. Central 
theme of his speech was the ‘‘Robert- 
son Study,” and the pending Robert- 
son bill which is highlighted in the 
Issues in Washington section at page 
15. 


Sees Conflicting Trends 


N HIS DISCUSSION of the economic 

outlook for 1957, George W. Cole- 
man, Economist of the Mercantile 
Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo.., first 


THIS SYMBOL of First Western 


Correspondent Bank Service 





Facility is the key word of First Western’s 
relations with banks throughout the coun- 


try —and our officers are eager to tell you 


personally about the many facets of our 
Correspondent Bank Service. 


If you’re interested in a correspondent 


with offices throughout California, write, 


wire or call now for complete details. 


CALIFORNIA’S STATEWIDE INDEPENDENT BANK 


First Western Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE: 405 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HEADQUARTERS: 556 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking systems 
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The measure of your success with the new 
Post-To-Check System depends greatly 
upon fast, trouble-free microfilming. 


And you can make no wiser choice today than 
the Recordak Reliant. 

This sensational low-cost microfilmer intro- 
duces many conveniences to smooth your work 
flow and cut your operating expense. For ex- 
ample 


1. A new high-precision automatic feeder all but 
ends possibility of missed pictures . . . lets even 
inexperienced clerks feed checks and statements 
by the handful. Documents which are fed crook- 
edly are automatically straightened out, and 


photographed without creasing or tearing. 


2. Front, eye-level stacking of photographed doc- 
uments ends reaching and stooping. All controls 
are at operator’s fingertips. 

3. Speed . . . more than you'll ever need! Four 
hundred checks, for example, can be fed in one 
minute. 

4, Automatic cancelling in the microfilming run 


eliminates a separate operation. 


The Reliant also gives you the lowest per- 
picture cost—lets you photograph at 40-to-l 
reduction—get pictures of 62 checks and 10 
statements for just l¢. Many additional features 
—each reflecting the know-how acquired by 
Recordak and Kodak in 29 years of microfilm- 


ing research and development. 


with Recordak Reliant 


How you can save $1 per account each year with 
Post-To-Check and a Recordak Reliant 


@ One posting clerk can easily 
handle 3000-3500 accounts.each 


much as 80%, 
averaging about 10 items per 


s Posting errors are reduced as 


stantially. Even mailing charges 
are reduced, impossible as it 
sounds, 


month. 


@ Fewer and less expensive book- 
keeping machines are required. 


@ Customer inquiries are re- 
duced about 50% by mailing 


statements monthly instead of 


quarterly. Go¢ xd willis increased. 


@ Film records save up to 99% 
of space formerly re- 


quired for carbon ledy- 
@ Audit control is sounder. — ers and deposit slips. 
And you geta complete audit 
every month. Trial balances are 
eliminated. 


@ Far less floor space is needed. 
A room 25 x 40 ft. is adequate 
for 16,000 accounts. 


a 

@ Reference is faster—the 
complete monthly record ofeach 
account is filed in one location 
on the film... 


@ Separate signature-checking 
and check-filing operations are 
eliminated. Both are done at 
time of posting. 


@ Funds cannot be transferred . can’t be altered 


from one cycle to another, without detection. 
which disce vurages internal em- e 


Fraudulent claims are dis- 
bezzlement. 


@ Peak billing periods and costly 


proved by your photographi- 
overtime are elminated. 


@ Stationery costs are cut sub- — cally accurate film records. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send your free illustrated folder describing Recordak Post-To-Check System 


New, free 
booklet gives 
you complete 
facts on Post- 
To-Check System 
and the low-cost ’ Rank 
Recordak : 3 
Reliant. ~ City 
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highlighted the factors tending toward 
expanding economic activity and went 
on to mention the less dominant fac- 
tors that were tending in the opposite 
direction. Among the latter were the 
third-quarter corporate pofits which 
were estimated at an annual rate of 
$40 billion, $2 billion less than in the 
second quarter and,$3.5 billion under 
the third quarter a year earlier. Also 
mentioned was the fact that output 
could now grow only by the process of 
investment, which gave added im- 
portance to those factors which are 
influencing and limiting the growth of 
the economy. 


According to Mr. Coleman govern- 
mental expenditures, on the whole, 
promise to be somewhat less _infla- 
tionary than is generally supposed. 
Aid for the under-developed Middle 
Eastern countries will be retarded by 
their lack of readiness to use anything 
more than the simplest of tools; and 
the larger expenditures that are likely 
to go to Europe will cover a shorter 
period of time. Expenditures on the 
highway program are also likely to be 
retarded by reason of delays in deci- 
sions upon routes. Assuming a con- 
tinued high level of business activity 
and no reduction in taxes, Mr. Cole- 
man anticipated there would be at 
least a small budgetary surplus in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1957. 


Other factors cited by Mr. Cole- 
man as pointing toward a downward 
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CONVENIENCE WITH SAFETY 
FOR DEPOSITORS 


"HOOD SEAL” DEPOSIT BAGS 


Extremely hard-wearing Cotton Duck. Forest 
green color. Personalized depositor's “window 
pocket.” Locks securely with tamperproof metal 
“HOOD" and fine quality padlock. 


7"'x 11" Bag & Padlock 
8'’ x 12"' Bag & Padlock 
10” x 14’' Bag & Padlock 


$3.45 per set 
$3.65 per set 
$4.35 per set 


GEORGE W. COLEMAN 


Looking ahead of the curves. 


trend on the basis of figures covering 
the period June through October, 
1956, were a slowing down of the rate 
of increase in consumer expenditures; 
an increase in the percentage of dis- 
posable income saved; and a rate of 
increase in retail sales that was much 
slower than that of output on a phy- 
sical volume basis. The resulting in- 
crease in manufacturers’ inventories 
suggested to Mr. Coleman the advis- 
ability of a cautious policy toward 
floor-planning; and he expressed some 


FOR GREATER EMPLOYEE 


EFFICIENCY...SAFETY 
USE 
WELDED STEEL SAFETY LADDERS 


Unusually mobile! Extremely secure! Lock- 
ing casters grip floor when ladder is used. 
Rubber-tipped legs unlock when user steps 
off, and it's ready to roll again. 
1-Step—12” H x 14” D 

2-Step—20” H x 19” D 

3 Step—30” H x 26” D.: 

4-Step*—36” H x 362” D 


(*handrails included) 


Width of all 
ladders—17_”" 


|The BANK VAULT INSPECTION CO. 


1809 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILA. 30, PA. 
Inventors of the original ‘“‘Rotary’? Night Depository 


doubt that a mere relaxing of terms or 
increase in the supply of available 
funds would stimulate the sale of 
automobiles. Increased inventory call- 
ing for reduced production, he con- 
tinued, has resulted in some planned 
curtailment of projected expenditures 
for plant and equipment next year. 
Private expenditures are nevertheless 
expected to advance about two per 
cent, while those of federal, state and 
local governments are expected to 
expand materially. Upward pressure 
on wage rates is expected to continue. 


sory 


The statistics and surveys,’’ ob- 
served Mr. Coleman, “still reflect 
optimism; and it is these statistics 
which are plotted in curves on graphs 
and charts. Perhaps these partly con- 
flicting analyses can be brought into a 
proper perspective by quoting a sen- 
tence from the present Secretary of 
the Treasury, who said, “‘if you don’t 
live ’way ahead of the curves, you are 
going to be in a lot of trouble.’ ”’ 


Favors Long-Range 
Farm Programs 


ITH an anticipated per capita in- 
come in 1957 approaching the 
all-time high attained in 1951, farmers 
may be expected to step up their de- 
mands for credit, according to Harry 
W. Schaller, president of the Citizens 
First National Bank, Storm Lake, 
Iowa, and chairman of the ABA’s 
Agricultural Credit Commission, who 
addressed the final session of the Con- 
ference. ‘Investment needs and“op- 
portunities, combined with the out- 
look,”’ said Mr. Schaller, ‘‘likely hold 
more potential than any other factor 
to encourage credit expansion this 
year.”’ 

Another factor mentioned by Mr. 
Schaller as influencing the demand 
for funds was the continuing strong 
demand for farm land; and still an- 
other was the continued high level of 
borrowing capacity possessed by the 
farmers. ‘Farmers’ equities on Janu- 
ary 1,” he pointed out, ‘‘averaged 90 
per cent of assets, excluding crops 
which have been ‘sold’ through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. This 
is about the same as a year ago and at 
a favorable level compared with the 
last 40 years.” 

Citing the need of some communi- 
ties for geater amounts of credit than 
could be supplied from local sources, 
Mr. Schaller said that banks con- 
fronted with this problem found one 
solution in ‘‘a closer working rela- 
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HARRY W. SCHALLER 


Too many sources—too much credit. 


tionship between city and country 
banks.”’ Insurance companies were 
mentioned as another source of out- 
side funds. Additional sources men- 
tioned were trust funds and the live- 
stock credit corporations set up by 
some bankers to ‘‘accommodate the 
needs of local livestock feeders whose 
credit demands have grown more 
rapidly than the credit limit of the 
local bank.”’ 

Mr. Schaller gave special emphasis 
to the need for a comprehensive long- 
range program for the agricultural 
borrower, as opposed to a ‘“‘short-run, 
fragmentary, piecemeal approach’”’ to 

























WALTER M. HEYMANN 
Would watch inventory positions. 
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About fifteen years ago, and on 
numerous occasions since, we 
| attempted to win acceptance for the 
idea that it would pay to set up a 
| “Check Department” in a bank. In 
i other words, a Check Desk where all 
| customers would go to get their 
checkbooks and where the young 
woman in charge would sell them 
instead of giving them away free. 
The idea never did click too well 
although it paid off in those few 
banks that hee it. 


i Well, just to prove that there is 
nothing new under the sun and to 
demonstrate, perhaps, that an idea 
is not a ad ten until it reaches 
maturity, we once again drag out the 
Check Desk and dust it off for your 
inspection. What makes it hot now 
is the growing tendency to assign 
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assigned at some one central point 
in the bank and there is no better 
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place to do it than at the Check Desk. fy 
When the new account is opened, all 5 


the officer has to do is to take the 
new customer to the Check Desk 
and introduce him to the young 
woman in charge. She will assign 
the correct number, display the 
selection of checkbooks that is 
available, and SELL the customer 
what he likes. The more she sells, 
the less mechanized handling is 
going to cost, and judging from our 
experience record, she can sell about 
80% of the customers. Fs 
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We would be pleased to consult 
with you concerning the numbering 
system to be used, the check desk 
layout, and the techniques of selling | 
imprinted and numbered checks. We 
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segs numt ili = accountS Would also be pleased to supply 
oO ze s > o . . . a 3 
se - “3 t aoe’ “ai or semMI- advertising and lobby display signs i 
{ a a to give impetus to the program. | 
W hether you plan to use straight With very little effort you can a 
numerical oralpha-numericalaccount make the Check Desk a profitable fs 
numbering, the numbers must be department of your bank. 
: 
Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, Fe} 
be 
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CHECK PRINTERS 





farm credit 


present-day 
And he insisted just as strongly that 
the farmer should 
all his needs from one source, the local 


problems. 


“secure credit for 


bank.’’ By thus concentrating his 
borrowings, said the speaker, the 
farmer would be governed in_ his 


choice of expenditures by his actual 
needs rather than by the relative 
availability of credit for the sundry 
items figuring in his plan of opera- 
tion. ‘‘All too often,’’ he added, ‘‘we 
come to the end of a season to find a 
borrower indebted not only to the 
bank, but also to the implement 
dealer, the gasoline distributor, the 
local elevator, and other suppliers of 
consumer goods.” 


Inventories Up—Profits Down 


ALTER M. HEYMANN, Executive 
Vice President of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago cited ‘‘the sub- 
stantial continuing capital expansion 
program of business’’ as ‘probably 
the most unique characteristic of the 
present boom as well as one of the 
primary causes for the exceptional 
demand for bank funds.’’ This de- 
mand, he said, exceeded the supply of 
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business and individual savings, with 
the result that ‘‘some of the credit 
demands normally filled by other 
sources of investment funds have been 
forced into the commercial banks.” 


Pointing to the fact that inventories 
had increased during the past two 
years by $20 billion to an all-time high 
of $90 billion, Mr. Heymann sug- 
gested the closest’possible scrutiny of 
the inventory position of borrowers. 
“Uncertainty,” he said, “‘always sur- 
rounds the profitable sale of inven- 
tories. . . . Bank lending policies that 
tend to discourage or curtail excessive 


and speculative inventory expansion 
will help immeasurably to mitigate 
wide swings in business activity. . 
History supports my contention that 
to speculate in inventories is to court 
disaster.” 


Notwithstanding the new high levels 
of business and general economic ac- 
tivity, said Mr. Heymann, “an analy- 
sis of profit margins of business in the 
aggregate, as well as the operating 
experience of individual industries 
and companies in particular, presents 
a somewhat less optimistic picture.” 
He pointed out that corporate profits 


CHEMICAL 
CORN EXCHANGE 


BANK 


Founded 1824 


165 Broadway, New York 


G y “ge 
Condensed Hlatement of Condition 


At the close of business December 31, 1956 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 


U.S. Government Obligations : 
State, Municipal and Public Securities 
Other Bonds and Investments 


Loans 


Banking Premises and Equipment 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 


Other Assets. 


. $ 748,721,866.85 
462,379,450.24 
281,374,347.32 

16,016,396.06 
1,482,564,788.45 
16,308,262.01 
51,725,054.62 
9,072,149.39 
1,672,970.04 


$3,069,835,284.98 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Reserve for Contingencies 


Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc. 
Dividend Payable January 1, 1957 
Acceptances Outstanding (Net) 


Other Liabilities 
Deposits . 


$ 53,138,250.00 
. «  .  146,861,750.00 
31,025,850.94 $ 231,025,850.94 


3,593,587.82 
12,500,973.19 
2,656,912.50 
54,545,203.60 
5,741,700.24 
2,759,771,056.69 
$3,069,835,284.98 


Securities carried at $124,054,027.52 in the foregoing statement are deposited 
to secure public funds and for other purposes required by law. 


Convenient Offices Throughout Greater New York 


Every Banking and Trust Service at Home and Abroad 


Charter Member Nei 


York Clearing House Association 


i 
mber Federal Reserve System Member Federal Deposit Insurance Cor poration 





which had declined in the first three 
quarters of last year “‘are likely to be 
caught in a squeeze between rising 
wages and the increasing costs of ma- 
terial on the one hand, and the in- 
ability of business to pass on these 
increases to the consumer because of 
competitive reasons, or consumer re- 
sistance to higher prices.”’ 


One of the transcendent responsi- 
bilities of the nation’s bankers, said 
Mr. Heymann, “‘is to make a vigorous 
attack on the problem of inflation.”’ 
Failure to ‘“‘prevent a persistent ero- 
sion of the dollar’s purchasing pow- 
er,’ he said, would cause the public 
to ‘‘place increasing reliance on gov- 
ernment planning and support for 
economic stability; and freedom, as 
we know it, will gradually be lost. 
This must not happen.” 


Panel Urges Selective Policy 


ARIOUS phases of bank lending 
under present conditions were 
discussed by a panel consisting of 
members of Robert Morris Associates, 
moderated by J. Wallace Ely, presi- 
dent of that organization and execu- 
tive vice president of Security Tiust 
Company of Rochester, N. Y. Other 
members of the panel were Nolan 
Browning, vice president, Bank of 
America, Los Angeles; Rufus W. 
Hanson, executive vice president, 
First National Bank of Minneapolis; 
John W. Kossin, vice president, Fede- 
ral Reserve Bank of Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and William W. Mitchell, 
vice president, The First National 
Bank of Memphis (Tenn.). 


In its discussion of the relative 
merits of the various tvpes of loans, 
the panel agreed that loans for pur- 
poses of expansion or speculative 
projects should be deferred. Situations 
were cited in which small business 
enterprises seeking loans would do 
better to meet their need for funds by 
tightening up on collections or liq- 
uidating inventory. 

Members of the panel also agreed 
that the banks of the country, by 
carefully marshalling and allocating 
their resources, would be able to meet 
all ‘“‘proper’’ demands for credit, not- 
withstanding the relatively restricted 
supply. Higher rates had not proved 
to be a deterrent to borrowing; on the 
contrary, anticipation of further rises 
had caused certain business borrowers 
to establish lines of credit and to apply 
for short-term bank credit as a means 
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of avoiding long term commitments 
in the usual capital markets. 

Commenting in his summarization 
of the Conference on the nationwide 
survey of banker opinion on the busi- 
ness and credit outlook for 1957, just 
completed by the ABA’s Credit Policy 
Commission, Chairman Moore ob- 
served, ‘“‘These opinions of bankers 
from all parts of the country support 
the views expressed by our speakers 
.... While the close balance of 
business and monetary forces provides 
signs that we are approaching the ma- 
turity of this boom and money mar- 
ket, they give little clue as to when 
the turn may come. Although our 
speakers and our survey point to the 
problems of rising inventories, nar- 
rowing profit margins caused by the 
price-wage squeeze, and of consumer 
resistance, the over-all appraisal of 
1957 is an optimistic one.” 


Mr. Moore decried any attempt at 
crystal gazing, and went on to say 
that decisions should never be based 
on mere predictions, but only on what 
is known about existing conditions. 


Pay Is Important 
To the Editor: 


I have noted carefully the findings 
of the Research Institute of America 
as reported in the article entitled Why 
Bank Personnel Stays Put, which ap- 
peared in the December issue of 
BANKERS MONTHLY. While the 
amount of pay and other material 
benefits are cited by the Institute as 
factors of some importance in the 
shaping of employee attitudes, they 
are given a somewhat secondary role, 
and this is somewhat out of harmony 
with the information developed in the 
course of an informal survey of banks 
across the country that was made 
some months ago by myself.* This 
information indicated that the change 
to a relatively more favorable atti- 
tude toward bank employment has 
occurred because the banking indus- 
try has seen fit to bring salaries more 
into line with those of competing or- 
ganizations than had previously been 
the case. 


It is well established in certain areas 
that stability of employment and 
good working conditions are important 
factors in retaining bank personnel. 
However, I do not feel that this holds 





“Mr. Lank addressed a staff relations “depart- 
mental” on this subject at the 1956 Convention 
of the Financial Public Relations Association. 
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in the metropolitan areas, particularly 
with the great demand for clerical 
help. I have talked with personnel 
managers of some of the largest banks 
in the East and have found that in 
minor positions, particularly involving 
individuals in the lower age bracket, 
that the net take-home pay is the gov- 
erning factor. 

In the Philadelphia area a new Tide- 
water depot has been opened up and 
has required the employment of large 
numbers of younger people and the 
greatest strain has been upon banks. 
One personnel director told me that 
it was impossible for them to compete 
with the starting salaries of this large 
oil company which has opened this 
depot. Another personnel director of a 
$300,000,000 bank told me that their 
turnover was approximately 35% and 
that in the Bookkeeping Department 
during 1955, they had a 100% turn- 
over. This may be an unusual circum- 
stance but I am not sure but that the 
turnover in the metropolitan banks 
will run consistently higher in the low 
salary groups. 

My survey indicated that fringe 
benefits are not particularly interest- 
ing to female employees. Most of them 
are looking forward to marriage at an 








early date and are not concerned with 
group life insurance and some of the 
other fringe benefits. 

You will have to admit that en- 
lightened bank management has so 
changed its program that they have 
now much more to offer to prospective 
employees than in the past. Starting 
salaries are much higher, training pro- 
grams are better, and chances for ad- 
vancement in specialized fields seem 
to be improved. It is quite difficult to 
draw a fine line on where monetary 
benefits and security and prestige 
merge.—William A. Lank, President 
Farmers Nat'l. Bank, Bloomsburg, Pa. 





















A Pamphlet on Hiring 


Many helpful pointers on _ hiring 
office personnel are contained in a 
copyrighted pamphlet offered by How- 
ard G. Martin, Box 481, La Mesa, 
Calif., publisher of ‘Skil-Tests.’’ The 
pamphlet discusses interestingly and 
sensibly the procedures recommended 
for the recruiting, screening, testing, 
reference checking and interviewing of 
prospective employees. 

Copies may be obtained by address- 
ing requests on a bank letterhead over 
the official signature of the person 
who is to receive the pamphlet. 

















If you make auto loans, today’s complex 
problems of automobile financing are staring 
you right in the face. The lender must be ade- 
quately equipped in order to cope with 
these problems. ARE YOU PREPARED TO 
MEET THESE PROBLEMS? 






How much 






should you lend on 
1957 automo- 
biles? NOW — you 
can determine the 









figure exactly with 
the book, “AUTO 
COSTS.” “AUTO 
COSTS” gives you 
the factory invoice 








prices (dealer 
costs) of all 1957 
automobiles and 









their equipment. 
In addition, “AUTO COSTS” gives the recom- 
mended loan value of every make and 














model automobile. 


BE SAFE 
KNOW YOUR BUYER'S EQUITY 
OVERLOANING LEADS TO 
REPOSSESSIONS!!! 
The full price of “AUTO COSTS” is only 
$10.00 per model year, which includes 
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FREE supplements containing all model 
changes and price revisions that occur 


throughout the model year. 


“AUTO COSTS” is used by leading banks, 
financial institutions and automobile dealers 
throughout the nation. IF YOU FINANCE 
AUTOMOBILES YOU NEED "‘AUTO COSTS"'! 


Prove this book's authenticity and high 
value to you and your organization without 
risking a cent. We will send you a copy of 
“AUTO COSTS” for your FREE inspection. 
Fill out coupon and mail at once! 


AUTO COSTS PUBLICATIONS 
Department 7141, Box 224 
New York 1, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me a copy of “AUTO COSTS” which 
contains the facts and figures referred to above. 


| agree to either remit $10.00 or return the book 


I 
| 
| 
| 
1 
1 
| within 10 doys 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
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A “Pivot Bolt’’ Lock 
For Narrow Stile Doors 


A new type of lock that makes 
narrow stile aluminum-and-glass doors 
much more secure than in the past 
has been introduced by Kawneer Com- 
pany, manufacturer of aluminum 
architectural products. 


Secret of the new lock, known as 
Maximum Security 1850, is a hardened 
steel bolt specially-poised in a hanging- 
down position. When triggered by a 
simple half-turn of the key in the 
cylinder, the bolt pivots up into lock 
position. 


Unlike the ordinary lock whose bolt 
vacates the lock chamber as it slides 
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What Do You Need ? 


. ACCRUAL ACCOUNT CONTROLS 

. ACOUSTICAL EQUIPMENT 

. ADHESIVES—Gum—Paste—Tapes 

. ADVERTISING—Financial 

ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES—Badges— 

Calendars—Matches 

. AIR CONDITIONING 

. ALARM SYSTEMS—Burglar—Fire 

. ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS 

BAGS—Coin—Mail—Night Deposit—Paper 

. BANK FURNITURE and FIXTURES—Cabinets 
—Chairs—Counters—Desks— Wastebaskets 

11. BINDERS—Bookkeeping—Check—Ledger— 


Rin 

12. BOXES—Cash—Coin Mail—Sate Deposit— 
Stamp—Storage 

13. BUSINESS FORMS—Account—Bookkeeping 
—Columnar—Contract—Fan Fold— 
Ledger— Legal —Payroll—Statement— 
Tax Record—Visible Record 

14. CALCULATING CHARTS—Amortization 
Interest—Tax Wage 

15. CAMERAS and SUPPLIES 

16. CHECK CERTIFIERS and SIGNERS 

17. CHECK PERFORMERS—PROTECTORS 

18. CHECK SORTERS 

19. CHECKING ACCOUNT PLANS and SYSTEMS 

20. CHRISTMAS SAVINGS SYSTEM—Vacation— 
Tax—All Purpose Clubs 

21. CLOCKS—Desk— Outdoor —Time—Wall 
Watchman 

22. COIN BANKS 

23. COIN and CURRENCY—Straps— Wrappers 

24. COUPON BOOKS and ENVELOPES 

25. DECALS 

26. DEPOSIT BOOKS and COVERS 

27. DEPOSITORIES, Night and Lobby 

28 DISPENSERS—Cup—Soap—Tape—Towel 

29 at gy eae 

30. DRIVE-IN FACILITIES 

31. DUPLICATORS—Machine—Sets—Supplies 

32. ENVELOPES—Bank-by-Mail— Button—Clasp 

Coin—Commerciai—Currency—Ex- 

panding — Payroll —String 

33 FANS—Desk—Exhaust—Floor 

34. FILES—Central —Check—Correspondence— 
Deposit Ticket— Expanding— Index Card 

Rotary —Sorting — Storage— Transfer 
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THE BANKERS SECRETARY 


. INTER-OFFICE 


. FILING FOLDERS and SUPPLIES 
. FLAGS—Administrative—Service 
. FLOOR MATS—Lobby—Teller 

. GATES and GRILLES 

. INDEX SYSTEM—Signals—Tabs 


INK- vorrite toumun Signer—Duplicator 
OMMUNICATING SYSTEMS 


. LADDERS—Library—Vault 

. LIGHTING SYSTEMS—Desk—Fluorescent— 
Lamp 

. LOCKS 


. MACHINES—Accounting—Adding—Addressing- 


Bookkeeping—Calculating—Coin- Copying 
Counting—Dating—Dictating—Folding— 
Letter Opening—Mailing—Numbering— 
Packaging—Perforating—Proof 


. MATS—Composition—Plastic—Rubber 


Teller 


. MICROFILM 
. PAPER SHREDDERS 
. PENS—Ball Point—Counter—Desk— 


Fountain 


. PUNCHES—Ledger 
. RACKS—Cashier’s—Clothing—Coin— 


Currenc 


. RUBBER STAMPS and PADS 


SCAFFOLDING 


. SCALES—Currency—Lobby—Postage 


SEALS—Coin Bag—Lead—Wax 
SHELVES 


. SIGNS—Brass—Bulletin Board—Changeable 


(counter)—Department—Electric—Holiday 
—Lobby—Name Plates—Outdoor—Teller 


. STANDS —Billing—Machine— Typewriter 
. STAPLERS and STITCHERS 


STATIONERY 


. STENCILS—Addressing—Duplicating— 


Marking 


. SUPPLIES—General Office 
. SYSTEMS—Accounting—Accrual—Loan 


Personal—Savings 


. TV—Closed Circuit 
. TRAYS—Bookkeeping—Check—Coin—Cur- 


rency—Filing—Lettersorting—Supply 


. TRUCKS—Dollies—Teller—Vault 
. VAULT—Doors—Steps—Ventilators 


VENDING MACHINES 


. VISIBLE RECORD EQUIPMENT 


WATER COOLERS 


Rand McNally and Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 


Please send us information on the items circled above or below. 
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over, the MS 1850 holds just as much 
bolt within the lock chamber as is 
projected. Thus the opening is 
blocked with a solid bar of hardened 
steel, making it impossible to spring 
or force the lock without destroying 
the door itself. 


The MS deadlock is being intro- 
duced as a salient feature of the com- 
pany’s new all-aluminum narrow stile 
door. Other features incorporated in 
this door include: _ self-lubrication, 
tamper-proof pivots, tubular construc- 
tion, and a new deep weld corner 
construction. 


Further details may be obtained 


from the Kawneer Company, Niles, 
Mich. 


“‘Invisible’’ Accent Lighting 


An almost invisible source of decora- 
tive gold, red, blue, or pink light is 
provided by a colored aluminum spot- 
light reflector introduced by Curtis 
Lighting, Inc. 


The reflector is made for the firm’s 
Vari-Spot recessed adjustable down- 
light. Used with a silvered-bowl 100- 
watt white lamp, it casts soft illumina- 
tion whose source is almost entirely 
concealed at normal viewing angles. 


A colored anodizing process is used 
to give the aluminum reflector a trans- 
parent coating. White light from the 
bulb is reflected back as the color of 
the coating, while the silvered bowl 
prevents direct white light from reach- 
ing the area illuminated. 


Advantages of the unit include a 
much softer light than is provided by 
conventional lens units, adjustability 
of the spot size, and simple economical 
replacement of the lamp. 


Curtis Lighting, Inc., 6135 W. 65th 
Street, Chicago 38, Ill., will be happy 
to supply additional information upon 
request. 





ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN 


Installed in more than 10,000 
banks since 1922 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thorndon St. South Orange, N. J. 
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REMINGTON RAND* Customer Information File 
Completely Covers Your Market 


Need a customer sales record that really strength- 
ens your position in the most highly competitive 
banking market in history? Need a customer sales 
record that shows services used and at the same 
time serves as a prospect record for services yet 
to be sold? Need a customer sales record that 
places information on personal identification, cur- 


A typical Remington 
Rand Customer infor- 
mation File installation 
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rent address, credit rating and all known facts about 
your customers right at your finger tips and in 
one location? Then you need the REMINGTON RAND 
Customer Information File for banks. For a com- 
plete survey and report explaining how C.I.F. can 
benefit you, write to Room 1283, Remington Rand, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


Remington. Fland 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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e Is America’s Most Popu- 


lar Personal Checking Ac- 
count Plan 


@ is available to only one 
bank in an area 


e furnishes complete operat- 
ing supplies, imprinting 
equipmentand advertising 
materials 


Souihtt heck 


@ requires no investment by 
the bank 


e has 17 years’ experience 
with on-the-premises im- 
printing equipment 


© imprinters can be easily 
adapted to check automa- 
tion procedures 


Th tiCheck 


@ is nationally advertised in 
Saturday Evening Post to 
help client banks attract 
new accounts 


May we tell you how hun- 
dreds of banks from coast- 
to-coast have profited 
with THRIFTICHECK? 


e 


SERVICE CORPORATION 
100 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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An Aid for the Taxpayer 


A ready answer for the taxpayer 
who has difficulty assembling the in- 
formation required in the preparation 
of his income tax return is a booklet 
entitled ‘‘Records for your Income 
Tax,’’ published by Essential Records 
Publishers, Silver Spring, Md. Starting 
at $1.00 for single copies, prices range 
as low as 46 cents for quantities of 
25,000 and over. Names of banks wish- 
ing to use the booklets as gifts will be 
imprinted at no extra cost. 


Shades of the Orient 


Shown above are the shoji screens 
recently installed by the First Na- 
tional Bank of Pueblo, Colo., to pro- 
vide a new and refreshing twist in 
decor. 


Custom designed by Paul Heinley 
who revived the indoor movable shut- 
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ter over a decade ago, the dividers are 
hung on an overhead track. Folded 
and pushed against the walls, they 
convert two rooms into one to ac- 
commodate large gatherings. 

The frames and horizontal shoji 
grilles are painted charcoal with the 
panels of diffused Oriental rice paper 
that has been laminated. The lami- 
nation application over the rice paper 
insures rigidity and may be kept clean 
with a damp cloth. 





Diebold Markets New Super Elevator File 


Another step forward in mass 
record handling was taken recently 
with the announcement by Diebold, 
Incorporated, that a new model of its 
popular motorized Super Elevator File 
is now available. 

Designated the Super “‘63,’’ the new 
model accommodates a wide range of 
record sizes. Over 200, 000 5 x 3 inch 
records can be housed in the file. 
Records are brought to the operator 
by the shortest and fastest possible 
route, stopping automatically at the 
most convenient working position. 


Trays are lightweight, portable and 


completely interchangeable. 


All mechanical operations are well 
guarded by multiple safety devices. 


An easily positioned, key-locked 
hood keeps records free of dust and 
unauthorized access. For fast refer- 
ences from a standing position, the 
new model offers a hand switch located 
at the top of the cabinet that permits 
trays to be stopped in any position. 

Address Diebold, Incorporated, 
Canton 2, Ohio, on your letterhead 
for illustrated literature describing the 


file. 
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IS THE NAME 
TO INSIST UPON IN 


com HANDLING PRODUCTS 


THE QUALITY IS SUPERIOR 
... THE SERVICE GREATER 
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AUTOMATIC COIN WRAPPERS 


- ARE SO ACCURATE 
MISTAKES ARE IMPOSSIBLE! 





None other so accurate. They wrap all coins 
from lc to $1.00 so accurately . . . made by a 
special machine that affords this unusual pre- 
cision . . . any chance of error is eliminated! 
Patented Red Windows, revealing amount and 
denomination, afford “ease of visibility.” They're 
unequalled by competition. 





This Locker Rack Will 
Accommodate 10 Persons 





THIS IS AMERICA’S NO. 


‘KWARTET’ COIN WRAPPERS RAINBOW COIN WRAPPERS 


A SUPERIOR HALF-SIZE WRAPPER The Teller immediately 


identifies the denomination 
of contents by color of wrap- 
per...red for pennies, blue 
for nickels, green for dimes, 
orange for quarters, yellow 


1 SELLER 





In banks where expansion and ad- 
ditional personnel have placed a 
premium on floor space a clothes stor- 
age unit such as the one pictured above 
could prove invaluable. 


A single wrapper designed 
} to wrap pennies, nickels, 
dimes and quarters in HALF 


Manufactured by Lyon Metal reins pe-angenccgelag 








; : gummed edge. Printed in 2 Snr Hidvak Saridict : 
Products, Inc., the locker rack is - or halves, gray for dollars, | 
oducts, wae ker rack is port ’ —— colors. Made of highest qual- prevent transposition. Indi 
able, can be easily moved from one (Gi- ff ity Kraft stock for greater cia designated by figures 
location to another and will accom- .. ee © strength With tapered edges 


modate 10 persons. 


A patented coat hanger and chain 
arrangement permits coats and jackets 


‘DUZITALL’ COIN WRAPPERS OLD STYLE COIN WRAPPERS 


to be locked to the rack thus eliminat- 
ing the immediate fear of theft when 
positioning the unit. In addition, each 
door is equipped with built-in lock 
with two keys. 

Finished in gray baked-on enamel, 
the rack measures 50 inches wide, 18 
inches deep and 76 inches high. 


Lyon Metal Products, Ine., is 
located in Aurora, IIl. 





a ee for West and 
extra wide 

roo strong they fill tues 

need in those 

where Jit is the pee 

to wrap $20.00 in halves 


. siege of the customar 


0:00. They wrap 
ender’ quantities of 
coins in regular packages. 





in double size package for halves. With tapered 


edges. 1,000 to a box. 





With iared or gummed 


Made of Kraft stock that 


is 10% to 30% stronger, 
hence afford greater pro- 
tection from breakage if 
packages are dropped or 
roughly handled. Indicia, 
figures and letters printed 
in standard colors for 
triple designation and 
greater speed in handling. 
edges. 


QUALITY BILL STRAPS 
COLORED BILL STRAPS 


‘t ib. Tensile Strength 


FEDERAL BILL STRAPS 


ae EXTRA = 


STRONG, 66 Ibs. 
Also a favorite with Banks 
. extra strong... in 7 
ysoo} standardized colors for quick 
identification of package 
They are 1'.” wide affording ample space for 


Made so extra strong of 
quality Kraft paper, they 
afford a breaking strength 
of 50 Ibs. per sq. inch 
hence they protect longer 
Normal and reverse fi 

ures, with color for (12) 
denominations, revealing 
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marking and stamping. Colored Kraft prevents 


value of package regard 








Yel transposition. less of the position 
’ 
id BANDING STRAPS TELLER’S MOISTENER 
‘r Better Than Rubber Bands Speeds up Teller’s counting and banding of cur 
They're ideal for packag- rency. Moisture for finger tips, capillary pad for 
ne ing currency, deposit Bill Straps, in just the right amount of moisture 
od tickets, checks, etc. nee Made of plastic, in rich mahogany finish. 
, better than rubber bands . 
ts as they will not break or Sponge For Fingers. 
) deteriorate with age. Size Pad For Bill Straps. 
of band, 10 in. x 7% in. r 4 BR) 
Made of strong brown —— [i » 
Kraft with gummed ends. y Q 
d, Packed 1,000 to a carton. 
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wo : f ' L. DOWNEY CO. 
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WRAPPERS 


You'll be proud to have your 
bank’s name on them... ! 





of the popular colored 


. Abbott is the originator 
e 
® flat tubular wrapper. 


@ Abbott coin wrappers offer a 
choice of various designs. In addition to 
the easy-to-open tubular style (in nation- 
ally accepted colors), the colored flat 
diagonal cut and twin-window (auto- 
matic) style are also available. They are 
made of fine quality, tough paper and 
are priced so that the best is available 
to you at no greater cost. 

MSO .... 

A complete line of currency straps in 
easily recognized colors and the 
“Peekay” straps in brown kraft with con- 
trasting inks make ABBOTT the most 
complete offering of quality currency 
wrappers. 


FOR MORE EFFICIENT 
COIN COUNTING 


New 
EXTRA FAST 


COUNTER PACKAGER 





¢ Model No. 75 


Abbott's fastest coin counter, absolutely 
accurate, quiet and easy to service. 


For efficiency money handling equip- 
ment, see your Abbott catalog. 


ABBOTT 


Ua 


COMPANY 
144th Street and Wales Avenue 
New York 54, N.Y. + LUdlow 5-1200 
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“‘World of Numbers”’ Exhibit Opened at Chicago's 
Museum of Science and Industry 


Shown above is one of the more 
than two dozen newly created, color- 
ful displays comprising the ‘‘World 
of Numbers” exhibit recently pre- 
sented by the International Business 
Machines Corporation to Chicago’s 
Museum of Science and Industry in 
Jackson Park. 


The exhibit is designed to show the 
vital significance of mathematics in 


our modern world and the many re- 
warding career opportunities open 
to those who are trained in mathe- 
matics. 

The mural illustrates the part 
played by mathematics in the design 
of jet aircraft, submarines, atomic 
power plants, guided missiles, and 
other developments of the atomic 
age. 





A New Way to Teach Teller-Customer Relations 


The right and wrong ways to handle 
typical teller-customer situations are 
effectively taught by a new device de- 
veloped by The First National City 


Bank of New York. This “pocket 
sound film” has already presented a 
unique treatment of the subject to 
nearly 2,000 of the bank’s tellers and 
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other front-line bank people. 


The device consists of three record- 
ings (383813 rpm) and three picture se- 
quences printed on accordian folders, 
a novel adaptation of the conventional 
slide-sound film, the pages of which 
are turned by the viewer as the records 
are played. The folder contains a com- 
plete reproduction of the audio mes- 
sage, and is kept by the employee for 
later review. 


New Securities Diary Published 


There’s a new Securities Diary on 
the market that has taken the fancy 
of everyone who has seen it. 


Published by Edward L. Weaver 
Associates, the diary offers investors 
a simplified yet complete accounting 
system for recording profits, losses, 
capital gains, interest and dividends 
on stocks, bonds and mutual funds. 

Outstanding features of the 11 x 
81, inch plastic bound diary include 
permanent record provisions for all 
purchase and sale information plus 
entries for dividends, interest, deposits 
and withdrawals as well as the current 
balance in the investor’s brokerage 
account. 

There are permanent tax computa- 
tion forms to cover each transaction 
plus a summary for all relevant cate- 
gories of taxation. The most attrac- 
tive and time-saving feature of the 
diary for the investor is a set of tax 
forms that can be removed for inser- 
tion in State and Federal Income tax 
returns. 


Also present in the diary are sheets 
for recording dividends, interest and 
mutual funds with provisions to break 
down the entry into the percentages of 
tax-free, capital gain and ordinary 
income. 

Designed to be a permanent record, 
the diary is priced at $2.00. 

For additional information or place- 
ment of orders, address: Securities 
Diary, P. O. Box 166, Arlington 10, 
Va. 


School Thrift Buys 
S. W. Dow, Inc. 


All of the outstanding stock of 
S. W. Dow, Ine., Brockton, Mass., 
manufacturers of bank stationery, 
was recently purchased by School 
Thrift, Ine., a 27-year old service 
organization in the field of school 
savings. 


Manufacturing operations of both 
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Regardless of how or 
when your payments become 
due, you will find an Allison 


Coupon Book to fit your plan. 


@ Chances are it’s a book in 
which coupons in multi ples of 
12 and 52 are completed in a 
single operation. A system that : 
brings in prompt and complete 
payments, makes accounting 
easy and reduces costs. 

Allison Coupon Books are 
made for ail lines of business. 
and for ail classes of accounts. 
There is an Allison book for 
you if you handle one hundred 
accounts, There is an Allison 
book for you if you handle a 
million accounts. 

Why not write today for 
samples and complete infor- 
mation on coupon payment 
books.designed for your kind 
and class of accounts. 

Your request will receive 
prompt, personal attention, 
without obligation. 


ALLISON 


Coupon Company, Inc. 
P.O. BOX 102 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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Semi-Monthly Payments 
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13-Month Year Payments 


An Investment 
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BULLETIN AND DIRECTORY 
BOARDS 


NAME PLATES 
for Doors, 
Walls & 
Desks— 


Cork Boards for 
posting notices-— 


Boards with 
Changeable 
type—each 
letter 
separate— 





Also Boards with Changeable Strip type— 
name embossed on one piece strip— 
Frames in Wood, Bronze, Aluminum, Stain- 
less Steel, or Chrome. Suitable for indoor 
or outdoor purposes. 


Write for Banking Catalog 


ACME BULLETIN CO. 


37 E. 12 St., New York 3, N.Y. 


NAME IMPRINTING 


, Te Se ey A bs 


CHECK IMPRINTER 


The modern, visible process. Requires no skill. 
With a few minutes practise, any clerk can 
operate the Franklin and imprint bound fillers, 
with end stubs or no stubs. Complete imprint- 
ing operation of a check book in less than 2 
minutes. Easier-to-read signatures make for 
faster sorting. It is dry printing, sharp, clear. 
Compact and sturdy, it performs with un- 
ending precision. Write for literature. 


FRANKLIN MFG. CORP 
Norwood, Massachusetts 


IMPRINTS 
with or without account number 
in upper left corner or over signature 
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concerns have been centralized in 
the Brockton plant. Warehousing 
facilities, sales, service and executive 
offices of School Thrift, Ine., will 


remain at 326 South Broadway, 
Yonkers, N. Y., and that address 
will also serve as a branch sales 


office for S. W. Dow, Inc. 


The Typewriter in Business— 
New Rem Rand Film 


In an effort to promote more efti- 
cient utilization of today’s versatile 
typewriter Remington Rand is offer- 
ing, without charge, use of its new 
sound motion picture titled: The 
Typewriter in Business. 

The 20-minute 16mm _ black and 
white film, demonstrates the purpose 


and use of important typewriter de- 
vices, attachments, keyboards and 
other variations, and shows how an 
office can run more efficiently with 
these modern typing developments 
and with well-trained people to oper- 
ate the modern typewriter. Every 
major use of Electric, Manual and 
Noiseless typing is covered, from the 
simplest straight copy typing to the 
most complex automatic typing initi- 
ated by a giant electronic system like 
Univac. 

Arrangements for viewing the pic- 
ture may be made by contacting the 
local sales office or writing Remington 
Rand, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, New York. Descriptive folder No. 
R-8826, highlighting the film, is also 
available upon request. 
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G. V. LA MONTE, JR. 


JACK MINER 


The new president of George La 
Monte & Son, pioneer manufacturer 
of safety paper for checks is GEORGE 
V. LA MONTE, JR., who succeeds his 
father in a transition tradition fol- 
lowed since the founding of the busi- 
ness in 1871. 

Active in the company for the past 
18 years, Mr. La Monte was named 
president of the firm’s Canadian sub- 
sidiary, George La Monte & Son, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada in 1952. Two years 
later he was elected a vice president 
of the parent company, and in 1956 
was named a director and made a 
member of the executive committee. 


George V. La Monte, continues as 
chairman of the board; M. L. Hag- 
gerty, as executive vice president; 
David Nichols, vice president and 
secretary; Frank J. Church, treasurer; 
Wilbur D. Clare, vice president. 


JACK MINER, vice president, has been 
named manager of the St. Louis sales 
division of Bank Building and Equip- 
ment Corporation of America. His ap- 








B. F. POE J. M. ARNOLD 


pointment creates a St. Louis sales 
branch which will function in the same 
manner as the firm’s other United 
States regional offices in New York, 
San Francisco, Chicago and Atlanta. 


BURL F. POE has been appointed 
assistant general sales manager of the 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit, 
Mich. 


JAMES M. ARNOLD has been elected 
vice president and assistant general 
manager of Recordak Corporation, 
subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. Mr. Arnold had been serving 


as assistant to the President since 
January 1954. 
The Todd Company, Rochester, 


N. Y. has announced the appoint- 
ment of HARRY H. DAVIDSON as ad- 
ministrative assistant to the general 
sales manager. Mr. Davidson has been 
regional counsel for the Small Busi- 
ness Administration in New York 
City for the past 215 years. 
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Bank accounting never had it so fast... 
at such low cost! | 























The Burroughs Director Accounting Machine 
paves the way to low-cost mechanization 

of the simpler accounting jobs— 

either to relieve big accounting machines of 
work jams, or to do away with time-consuming 
pen-and-ink accounting. 


Though it costs so little, the Director 
compresses into small space an impressive 
number of special features that make 

for fast, smooth, accurate production. 
For example: 


LOOK AT THESE FOUR= 


REMOVABLE stop and control bar for 
automatic functions in each position. 
THREE-WAY register selection for 
all-purpose duplex figuring. 
SHORT-CUT keyboard for quick listing. 


SHADOW-TOUCH key operation for redu 
operator fatigue, greater work volume. — 


Want to see everything a Burroughs Director 
can do for your bank? Call our nearby branch, 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 





BURROUGHS DIRECTOR ACCOUNTING MACHINE 
s “Burroughs” —Reg. TM. 


February 15, 1957 
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R. L. HEYMANN P. A. BERGQUIST 





The First National Bank of Chicago: 
Previously assistant vice presidents, 
ROBERT L. HEYMANN and P. ALDEN 
BERGQUIST were recently elected vice 
presidents. Promoted to assistant 
vice presidents were: A. BURNHAM 
CONVERSE, WILLIAM T. DWYER, ALVIN 
C. JOHNSON, WILLIAM J. KORSVIK, 
NELSON L. KRAMER, EDGAR M. MCKIN- 
STERY, PAUL H. MILLER, JAMES THOM- 
SON, JR., GORDON T. SHEARER and 
H. RICHARD WILKING. Named trust 
officers were AUGUST J. HURT, JR., 
JOHN R. MAGILL, JR., GRAYDON C. 
NAUMAN, and WAID R. VANDERPOEL 
and J. CARL SOMMER was elected audi- 
tor. Assistant Vice President PAUL H. 
MILLER will be in charge of the 
Women’s Banking Department, suc- 
ceeding VERNARD S. HIGBY who has 
retired. 

















N. J. THOMPSON D. F. HUMM 


First Western Bank and Trust Company, 
San Francisco: From assistant vice 
presidents, N. JOHN THOMPSON and 
DONALD F. HUMM have been elevated 
to vice presidents; the former in San 
Francisco and the latter in Los An- 
geles. 


Allen Investment Co., Boulder, Colo.: 
MALCOLM D. CRAWFORD, Denver cor- 
porate securities lawyer, has been 
named vice president and manager. 
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The Hibernia National Bank, New Or- 
leans: TERENCE J. SMITH, president of 
T. Smith & Co., Ine., one of the 
largest stevedoring companies in the 
United States, has been elected to 
the board of directors. 

Recent promotions include the fol- 
lowing: F. GEORGE RAMEL, former 
auditor, to comptroller; HAROLD L. 
CROMILLER, auditor; and CHARLES H. 
MAYFIELD, assistant cashier to as- 
sistant vice president. 





F. R. AMON 


DAVID LARSON 


First National Bank of Arizona, Phoenix: 
Newest vice president to be added to 
the official roster is FRANK R. AMON 
who is also the bank’s comptroller. 
For many years he was associated 
with the Lincoln-Rochester (N. Y.) 
Trust Company. DAVID LARSON, 
though only 30 years old, has been 
elected an assistant vice president. 
He was formerly with the California 
Bank, Los Angeles. 


American Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco: Four officers who have been 
promoted to vice president are: 
R. HENRY CARSCADDEN, 0. WILLARD 
FRIEBERG, EDWIN W. GENBERG and 
RONALD S. ROBINSON. Moved up to 
assistant vice presidents were, CLAUDE 
D. GLENN, T. CLYDE HUDELSON, PAUL 
K. SMITH, WILLARD E. ELLIS, CAMP- 
BEIL S. O’NEILL, JOHN G. GOODRICH, 
LESLIE C. SMITH and WILLIAM E. 
HARRIS. 


The Bank of New York: New vice presi- 
dents are ELLIOTT AVERETT, CHARLES 
H. FRITSCHER and CLIFFORD P. KINGS- 
LEY, according to a recent announce- 
ment. Promoted to assistant vice 
presidents were WILLIAM K. B. MID- 
DENDORF and RICHARD B. TUTTLE, JR. 
WILLIAM J. BEER was advanced to trust 
officer. 





R. G. BOSWORTH 


P. D. WILLIAMS 


Industrial National Bank, Providence, 
R. 1: R. GRAHAM BOSWORTH and 
FRANCIS C. MOORE have been ele- 
vated to vice president and assistant 
vice president, respectively. 


Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company: 
Newly elected vice presidents are 
PAUL D. WILLIAMS, EDWIN W. BAIN- 
BRIDGE and LINCOLN W. HALL. At the 
same time the promotion of ROBERT 
D. BRYNES and WESLEY H. QUIGLEY to 
assistant vice presidents, 
nounced. 


Was an- 


Brown Brothers Harriman & Co., N. Y. C.: 
THOMAS J. MCELRATH, comptroller, 
who joined the firm March 1, 1909, 
has been appointed a manager. He 
will be sueceeded by GERARD ROSLER, 
assistant comptroller. 


C. H. LAFFERANDRE 


E. A. PATTISON 


Irving Trust Company, N. Y. C.: CHARLES 
H. LAFFERANDRE and EDGERTON A. 
PATTISON were recently promoted to 
vice president. Mr. Pattison is also 
deputy comptroller. Named assistant 
vice presidents were: ALBERT M. 
BRAATZ, JOHN L. CATALETTO, JERE 
lH. CAVANAUGH, CHARLES W. HAGGER- 
TY, FRANCIS G. MARTINEAU, WILLIAM 
REPUCCI, G. ROBERT TRUEX, NICHO- 
LAS USTIN and JOHN W. WELSH. 
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John Nuveen & Co., Chicago: WILBUR G. 
INMAN and J. DAVID EVERARD were 
appointed assistant managers of the 
underwriting department and ALBERT 
Ss. HAMMER was named an assistant 
manager of the research department. 


The Philadelphia National Bank: 
ARTHUR H. QUINN, JR., of the invest- 
ment division was elected a _ vice 
president. Named assistant vice presi- 
dents were W. ELBRIDGE BROWN, W. 
BRUCE FYE and FRANK H. MARTIN, JR. 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York: 
Following his recent appointment as 
a Class C Director for a three-year 
term, JOHN E. BIERWIRTH, president 
of National Distillers Products Corp., 
N. Y., was designated as chairman 
of the board and Federal Reserve 
Agent for the year 1957. Appointed 
as directors of the Buffalo Branch 
were RAYMOND E. OLSON, president of 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Roch- 
ester, and VERNON ALEXANDER, presi- 
dent of The National Bank of Gene- 
va (N. Y.). ‘CLAYTON G. WHITE, di- 
rector of several agricultural coopera- 
tives has been designated chairman 
of the board of the Buffalo Branch. 


Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis: 
To the title and responsibilities of 
CLARENCE W. GROTH as vice president 
have been added those of cashier. 
A. W. JOHNSON and M. B. HOLMGREN 
were advanced to the office of as- 
sistant vice president. 


Central Bank & Trust Co., Denver: 
WILLIAM STIRLING, who has been with 
the bank since 1914, succeeds CHAS. 
M. GOOD as executive vice president. 
At the same time MRS. FLORENCE M. 
LAMPERT was appointed assistant 
cashier. 


Second Bank-State Street Trust Com- 
pany, Boston: Recently announced 
promotions include those of FRED- 
RICK P. GODSOE, R. FORBES PERKINS 
and JAMES B. SCOTT, JR. to vice 
president; ROBERT H. BINNFY, RAY- 
MOND M. HUGHES and HENRY C. 
SCHULZ, JR. to assistant vice presi- 
dent; and PAUL F. BUTLER to trust 
officer. 


Hayden, Stone & Co., New York: A L - 
BERT EHRENFREUND (Alban y), 
CARLETON H. SIMMONS (Boston), 
DAVID B. STONE (Boston) and RICH- 
ARD G. MCDERMOTT were admitted as 
general partners. 


February 15, 1957 


L. J. GELL 





A. H. MORSTADT 


E. W. STEVENS 


American National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Chicago: Executive Vice President 
ALLEN P. STULTS has been elected a 
member of the board of directors. 


Staff promotions include those of 
LEON J. GELL, GERARD E. KEIDEL, 
ARTHUR H. MORSTADT and E. WOOD 
STEVENS to vice president. Mr. Ste- 
vens will retain his position as comp- 
troller. At the same time ADAM J. 
GRUBER, EUGENE L. MAJESKI and 
DONALD H. WALLINGFORD were ad- 
vanced to assistant vice presidents. 


Ira Haupt & Co., New York: BYRON J. 
SAYRE has been named manager and 
GEORGE F. KING sales manager of the 
firm’s newly opened branch office in 
Chicago. The new Office will deal 
primarily in tax-exempt securities. 


Bankers Trust Company, N. Y. C:: 
HERBERT L. GOLDEN, in charge of the 
Amusement Industries Group in the 
bank, has been named vice president. 
Other appointments announced were 
those of ELLSWORTH DONNELL, JOHN 
B. YOUNG and PAUL F. GLOVER as as- 
sistant treasurers. 


Valley National Bank, Phoenix: JOHN G. 
BABBITT, Flagstaff mercantile and 
livestock executive; NORMAN FAIN, 
Prescott farmer-rancher, and P. D. I. 
HONEYMAN, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Inspiration Consoli- 
dated Copper Co., were elected direc- 
tors. ‘ 

































A. B. MERRILL W.N. WYNKOOP 
First Trust & Deposit Company, Syra- 
cuse,N. Y.: Formerly president, 
ALBERT B. MERRILL has been elected 
chairman of the board. He has been 
succeeded by W. NIVER WYNKOOP who 
will be chief administrative officer. 


Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, N. Y. C.: 
Newly elected director is KENNETH E. 
BLACK, president of The Home In- 
surance Company and The 
Indemnity Company. 


Home 


Central National Bank, Cleveland: 
WILLIAM F. TAYLOR, JR. was recently 
elected to fill the newly created 
position of vice president of the 
bank’s 19 branch offices. 
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A. C. JENSEN G. A. HART 


Bank of Montreal: Announcement has 
been made of the appointment of 
ARTHUR C. JENSEN as executive vice 
president. He will be succeeded in his 
former position as general manager 
of the bank by G. ARNOLD HART. 
Named assistant general manager 
was ROBERT SMILLIE who has been 
manager of one of the bank’s branch- 
es in Toronto. 


First National Bank in St. Louis: JAMES S. 
MCDONNELL, president of McDonnell 
Aircraft Corp., and M. MOSS 
ALEXANDER, chairman and president 
of Missouri Portland Cement Co., 
were elected directors. 


The Northern Trust Co., Chicago: GOR- 
DON AREY was elected a vice president 
in the trust department. The follow- 
were named second vice presidents: 
STACY H. HILL and MORTON L. MON- 
SON, JR., banking department; WIL- 
LIAM A. STENSON, investment research 
department; LAURENCE M. RIECK- 
HOFF, bond department, and JOHN 
F. PLACE and JOHN P. BRYAM, New 
York representatives. 


United States National Bank, Denver: 
Newly elected to the board of di- 
rectors are C. NEIL NORGREN, execu- 
tive vice president of the C. A. Nor- 
gren Co., and RICHARD H. OLSON, 
general manager of the Sundstrand 
Denver Division, Sundstrand Ma- 
chine Tool Co. 

Several promotions announced at 
the same time are those of ARCH L. 
METZNER, JR. to vice president and 
trust officer; EUGENE L. BEVILLE and 
D. M. WHITEMAN to vice presidents; 
and CHARLES W. APPELL and JOHN N. 
CUMMINGS who joined the bank’s of- 
ficial family as assistant vice presi- 
dents. 


Blair & Co., Inc., New York: OLIVER DE 
G. VANDERBILT III joined the firm as 
executive vice= president, LESTER 
OSTERMAN, JR., and HERBERT L. 


HUNTER as vice presidents. 
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M. F. MARKWARD R. L. COTTON 


Ki 


C.R. STUART, JR. 


Vv. C. CASTLES 


The Fort Worth National Bank: 
DR. COLEMAN CARTER, JR. Was recent- 
ly elected to the board of directors. 


M. F. MARKWARD, comptroller, was 
elected vice president; R. L. COTTON, 
assistant vice president was pro- 
moted to cashier; VOLNEY C. CASTLES 
assistant vice president was elevated 
to comptroller; TOM B. MILLER, form- 
er cashier, was made auditor and 
SAM P. BEATY, assistant trust officer 
was elected trust officer. Appointed 
assistant vice presidents were HARVEY 
G. BROOKS, JOE B. COOPER, JR. and 
R. W. MCKITHAN, all assistant cash- 
iers. JOHN G. RICHARDS, petroleum 
engineer in the Oil Loan Division 
was made assistant vice president 
and petroleum engineer. 


Bank of America, San _ Francisco: 
M. F. FRANCESCHINI, CHARLES E. PIER- 
SON, GEORGE F. ROSE and J. W. BEHR- 
MAN have been elevated to assistant 
vice presidencies. Named advertising 
manager was CHARLES R. STUART, JR. 


National Bank of Tulsa: W. L. KISTLER, 
JR., president of W. L. Kistler, Inc., 
a long-established firm with oil and 
gas producing properties in that area, 
has been elected a director. 
Advanced to vice president were 
JOSEPH G. LAMBERT, formerly an as- 


N. DOMNICK, director of advertising 
and public relations. DONALD D. ELLIS 
and DENVER HOGAN were promoted 
from assistant cashier to assistant 
vice president. 








J. L. HOBSON C. H. STOCKER, JR 


The National Shawmut Bank of Boston: 
Newly elected directors are JOHN L. 
HOBSON, president and director of the 
St. Croix Paper Co. and CRAWFORD 
H. STOCKER, JR., president of the 
Lynn Five Cents Savings Bank. 


The Boatmen’s National Bank of St. 
Louis: Senior Vice President ROYAL D. 
KERCHEVAL has been elected to fill 
the position of vice chairman of the 
board of directors. 


W. PAUL HARPER and WILLIAM 
PAGENSTECHER have been advanced 
to vice presidents from assistant vice 
presidents. J. ROBERT BOLTON, GER- 
ALD E. PETERSON and DONALD P. 
SHINE were elected assistant vice 
presidents. 


Continental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Chicago: Chairman of the 
Commonwealth Edison Co., WILLIS 
GALE and PHILIP W. PILLSBURY, chair- 
man of the board of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc. were recently elected directors. 


Farmers Bank of the State of Delaware, 
Dover: Two newly appointed assist- 
ant vice presidents are JAMES B. WAT- 
SON and SAMUEL F. HEITE, JR., for- 
merly comptroller and assistant cash- 
ier, respectively. P. HAROLD MINNER 
was elected an assistant cashier and 
WILLIAM M. BROADWAY was named an 
assistant auditor. 


First National Bank in St. Louis: Formerly 
an assistant cashier, HARRY J. MICH- 
AELY has been named cashier to suc- 
ceed IRVING W. LONERGAN. JOHN 
VUCH, JR., an assistant cashier, was 
promoted to assistant vice president. 


The County Trust Company, White 
Plains, N. Y.: Executive Vice President 
WILLIAM L. BUTCHER has been named 
a director. 


Wertheim & Co., New York: WILBUR A. 
COWETT and JOHN S. HILSON have 
been admitted as general partners. 
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LaSalle National Bank, Chicago: 
President and chief executive officer 
of Northern Illinois Gas Company, 
MARVIN CHANDLER was recently 
elected a director of the bank. 


Hartford (Conn.) National Bank and 
Trust Co.: EDWARD G. TINSON, REGI- 
NALD M. BAGLEY, EMIL J. LIEBEWEIN 
and KAI T. MAURITZEN have been 
promoted to vice presidents. The 
latter two wili also have the rank of 
trust officers. Advanced from assist- 
ant trust officer to trust officer was 
JACQUES R. CHABRIER and from as- 
sistant cashier to assistant vice presi- 
dent was EDWARD A. CHENEY. 


First American National Bank of Nash- 
ville: Newly elected cashier is WALTON 
G. GAMBILL, previously an assistant 
vice president. Named assistant cash- 
iers, were: JOHN E. DONOVAN, THOMAS 
S. FILLEBROWN, JR., RUDOLPH LAUPER, 
KELLEY S. NEELY, ROBERT S. SMITH 
and JOHN L. TEMPLETON, JR. 


Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland: 
ARTHUR B. VAN BUSKIRK, vice presi- 
dent of T. Mellon and Sons, Pitts- 
burgh, has been designated as chair- 
man of the board of directors and 


Federal Reserve Agent for 1957, suc- 


ceeding JOHN C. VIRDEN in_ these 
offices. JOSEPH H. THOMPSON, presi- 
dent of The M. A. Hanna Co., Cleve- 
land, was appointed a Class C direct- 
or and named deputy chairman. At 
the Cincinnati Branch, respectively 
reappointed and appointed as di- 
rectors for a three-year term were 
ANTHONY HASWELL, president of The 
Dayton Malleable Iron Company and 
FRANKLIN A. MCCRACKEN, executive 
vice president and trust officer of 
The Newport (Ky.) National Bank. 
DR. JOHN C. WARNER, president of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, was appointed chairman 
of the Pittsburgh Branch board for 
the year 1957, while BEN MOREELL, 
chairman of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation and FRANK C. IR- 
VINE, president of the First National 
Bank in Tarentum (Penna.) were ap- 
pointed to the same board for a three- 
year term. 


CLYDE HARRELI. and MERLE HOS- 
TETLER have been advanced to vice 
president from assistant vice presi- 
dent and director of research, respect- 
ively. EDWARD A. FINK and JOHN J. 
BALLES have been named assistant 
vice presidents. 
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H. G. KING R. M. RIDLEY, JR. 


R. A. SAXE W. B. LANDRESS 


R. P. MURPHY N. C. FINNEY 


Wells Fargo Bank, San Francisco: 
Three newly elected directors are 
HAROLD G. KING, vice president and 
trust officer; LLOYD DINKELSPIEL, at- 
torney and president of the Board of 
Trustees of Stanford University; and 
R. S. ODELL, president of Allied 
Properties. 

Heading a number of promotions 
were R. M. RIDLEY, JR. and ROBERT A. 
SAXE who were advanced to vice 
president. Also promoted were R. J. 
CRAWFORD, JR. who was made as- 
sistant vice president and secretary, 
and JAMES A. HORSBURGH, JOHN J. 
LAURICELLA, IAN A. RUSSELL, GEORGE 
W. SCHMITZ and R. G. WINDEN who 
were elected assistant vice presi- 
dents. 


Bank of the Southwest, Houston: 
WHITNEY M. ELIAS, vice president and 
manager of Stanolind Oil and Gas 
Co.’s Texas-Louisiana Gulf Coast 
Division, has been elected to the ad- 
visory committee of the board of di- 
rectors. Newly elected corporate di- 
rector is ROBERT E, MCKEE, JR., vice 


president of Robert E. McKee Gene- 
ral Contractor, Inc. 

Culminating 37 years’ service with 
the Bank, Ww. B. LANDRESS was ad- 
vanced from vice president to senior 
vice president. New vice presidents 
are ROBERT P. MURPHY and NORMAN 
C. FINNEY, both formerly assistant 
vice presidents. Promoted from as- 
sistant cashiers to assistant vice 
presidents were R. L. OWENS, H. ADDI- 
SON LEFTWICH, MAURICE CARR and 
WILLIAM F. RITCHIE. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York: 
WILLIAM N. LOVERD, HENRY W. SPEN- 
CER (Boston) and FRANK E. VOYSEY 
(Chicago) were admitted as general 
partners. 


The Ohio Citizens Trust Company, 
Toledo: DR. JOHN PHILIP WERNETTE, 
professor of Business Administration 
at the University of Michigan has 
been elected to the board of directors. 


‘Dr. Wernette, internationally-known 


authority, will serve the bank as 
analyst and consultant on economic 
affairs. 


City National Bank & Trust Company, 
Kansas City, Mo.: Four officers recent- 
ly elected to the rank of assistant 
vice president are: COL. R. E. M. 
desISLETS (ret.) BROR W. UNGE, Swe- 
dish Consul for Missouri and Kansas, 
ROBERT W. SEARS and MARION K. 
MABRY. 


Brown Brothers Harriman & Co., New 
York: JOHN M. CASE, associated with 
the New York Stock Exchange for 
the last two years, has been appointed 
an assistant manager in the Boston 
office and GEORGE F. S. ELDER, with 
the firm since 1943, has been appoint- 
ed assistant manager in the Philadel- 
phia office. 


First National Bank & Trust Co., Tulsa: 
New members of the board of direct- 
ors are HAROLD G. LEWIS, president of 
Flint Steel Corp., and JOHN H. WIL- 
LIAMS, president of Williams Broth- 
ers, world-wide construction and en- 
gineering firm. 

Formerly vice president and trust 
officer, M. M. LAWELLIN was recently 
promoted to senior vice president and 
trust officer. At the same time H. L. 
PULLEN was advanced from assistant 
vice president to vice president; GUY 
O. BAYLESS, JR. and CHARLES B. NEAL 
from trust officer to vice president 
and trust officer. 
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Marine Midland Trust Co. of Central 
New York, Syracuse: HENRY C. ESTA- 
BROOK, a member of the advisory 
board for the Oswego and Fulton 
Offices, was recently elected a di- 
rector. 


First National Bank and Trust Company 
of Paterson, N. J: Recently desig- 
nated assistant, vice presidents are 
HOWARD J. BREEMAN, GEORGE A. HEL- 
LAWELL and FRANK F. SJAARDEMA. 
At the same time VINCENT L. DEROSA, 
JR. was named assistant cashier. 


The First National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Oklahoma City: From assistant vice 
presidents, FRANK SHAW, VIRGIL F. 
SPRANKLE and TED M. BEINDORF have 
been promoted to vice presidents. 
Promoted from assistant cashier to 
assistant vice president were, HAS- 
KELL OLIVO, WILLIAM M. PARKER, 
JACK G. TAYLOR and ALBERT BB. 
SWIRCZYNSKI. 


Union Bank & Trust Co. of Los Angeles: 
Recently advanced to the position of 
vice president are: FAY H. KERNS, 
WILLIAM J. HUNTER, and LEO C. HEL- 
FENBERGER, while ARTHUR R. HORNE 
was named cashier. New assistant 
vice presidents are VICTOR E. BEN- 
NETT, FRANK R. DANSBY, ROLAND C. 
MATTHIAS, HARVEY R. WALK and 
EDWARD ROBBINS. 


Northern Trust Co., Chicago: The addi- 
tion of HAROLD BYRON SMITH, presi- 
dent of Illinois Tool Works and 
J. HARRIS WARD, executive vice presi- 
dent of Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany increases the number of direct- 
ors from ten to twelve. 


Manufacturers Trust Company, N. Y. C.: 
BENJAMIN GINSBURG and CHARLES V. 
ROSICKY who joined the bank in 1928 
and 1931, respectively, have been ap- 
pointed assistant vice presidents. 


City National Bank and Trust Co., Chi- 
cago: Two new members of the board 
of directors are C. H. SHAVER, chair- 
man of the board of the U. S. Gyp- 
sum Co. and a director of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., and R. ARTHUR 
WILLIAMS, president of Standard 
Railway Equipment Manufacturing 
Co. 

From assistant vice president J. A. 
DATTILO and FRANK T. FITZGERALD 
were elevated to vice president while 
JOSEPH M. CONNELL was named as- 
sistant vice president. 
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G. H. RICHARDS E. H. SCHULENBERG 


Celanese Corp. of America, New York: 
FRANCIS S. BAER, chairman of the 
executive committee of Bankers 
Trust Co., has been elected a direc- 
tor. In addition, GEORGE H. RICHARDS, 
formerly financial vice president, was 
appointed a senior vice president; and 
JAMES H. BLACK, who has been acting 
as secretary of the finance committee, 
was named controller. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron: 
Directors elevated JOHN J. SHEA to 
vice president and chairman of the 
finance committee, and HARVEY H. 
HOLLINGER from treasurer to vice 
president in charge of finance suc- 
ceeding Mr. Shea. ELTON H. SCHULEN- 
BERG, former assistant treasurer, was 
elected treasurer succeeding Mr. Hol- 
linger. 


General Motors Corp., Detroit: MARK E. 
KELLY was appointed assistant comp- 
troller in charge of the insurance and 
pension section. ROBERT M. CONE was 
appointed director of that section and 
KENNETH F. HARDY was named direc- 
tor of the savings and supplemental 
benefits section. 


The Western Union Telegraph Co., New 
York: WILLIAM R. DRUMMOND was ap- 
pointed vice president and comptrol- 
ler. Mr. Drummond participated in 





Western Union’s debt reduction and 
postwar modernization programs. 


Shell Oil Co., New York: R. B. HARBOT- 
TLE, manager of the economic and 
statistics department, has been named 
assistant controller. He will be suc- 
ceeded in the former capacity by J. 
E. PECK, manager of the refinery 
accounting department. 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., 
Oakland, Calif.: ALLAN SPROUL, former 
president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York has been elected 
a director. 





E. R. DE VRIES J. H. KREY 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, New York: 
EDWARD R. DE VRIES was named vice 
president, finance, in the U. S. di- 
vision. Prior to joining KLM in 1948, 
Mr. de Vries was in charge of finan- 
cial research for the Rotterdamsche 
Bank of Amsterdam. 


Reynolds Metals Co., Louisville: JOHN H. 
KREY, vice president and former as- 
sistant treasurer, was elected a di- 
rector. Before joining Reynolds Metals, 
Mr. Krey was associated with Rey- 
nolds & Co., investment bankers, of 
which R. S. Reynolds, Jr., now presi- 
dent of Reynolds Metals, was a part- 
ner. 





First National Bank of Omaha: R A L PH 
FREDERICKSEN, who joined the bank 
in 1920, has been elevated from comp- 
troller to vice president. Named as- 
sistant cashiers were JOHN F. BATES 
and EDWARD J. CARLSON. 


The First National City Bank, N. Y. C.: 
T. CARL WEDEL, RICHARD E. THOMAS, 
FREDERICK M. SATTERFIELD and AL- 
FRED M. VINTON have been appointed 


vice presidents and DANIEL (. DE- 
MENOCAL an assistant vice president. 


Seattle-First National Bank: F ro m as- 
sistant vice presidents, RALPH H. 
BALDWIN, JR., EDWARD A. LOGAN and 
GORDON MCRAE have been promoted 
to vice presidents. 


F. Eberstadt & Co., New York: ROBERT 


C. PORTER has become a partner. 
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Manufacturers Bank & Trust Company, 
St. Louis: LAMAR W. MCLEOD, vice presi- 
dent and Southwestern regional 
manager of Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. has been elected to the board 
of directors. 


H. Hentz & Co., New York: F R AN K 
J. MCCORMACK was appointed mana- 
ger of the syndicate department. 


B RiEF § 


Routing Symbol in 
Further Gain 


A new record of 95.4 per cent of all 
checks handled by the Federal Reserve 
Banks on December 1, 1956 carried 
the check routing symbol in the ap- 
proved upper right corner, according 
to a recently completed survey. 
Checks drawn on 13,274 par banks 
were included in the survey which 
revealed a .9 per cent gain in com- 
pliance as compared to the figure for 
a year earlier. 

Top performers among the states 
were Rhode Island and New Jersey, 
with a near-perfect compliance record 
of 98.9 per cent. Trailing by a hair’s 
breadth were Vermont and Connecti- 
cut, with 98.8 per cent. 

Promotion of the use of the routing 
symbol in the approved position began 
in 1945 under the joint sponsorship of 
the American Bankers Association and 
the Federal Reserve System. The 
survey was conducted by the Sub- 
committee on Collections of the 
Federal Reserve System, of which 
Valentine Willis, vice president of the 
Federal Reserve bank of New York, 
is chairman. 


New Officers for Corporate 
Fiduciaries Assn. of N. Y. 


Robert A. Jones, vice president of 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, has been elected president of 
the Corporate Fiduciaries Assn. of 
New York City, succeeding Robert M. 
Lovell, vice president of The Hanover 
Bank. 

The new vice president of the asso- 
clation is George C. Barclay, vice 
president of City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company. Kenneth Hackler, trust 
officer of the City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company, has been reelected secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Members elected to the executive 
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Well known by financial institutions across the 
country ... have helped many secure new customers 
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committee for three-year terms are 
J. Bryson Aird, vice president of Chase 
Manhattan Bank, Vincent R. Smalley, 


vice president of Fiduciary Trust 
Company of New York, and Edward 
J. Veitch, vice president of Irving 
Trust Company. George Gray, vice 
president of Kings County Trust 
Company, has been elected to serve 
the unexpired term vacated by Mr. 
Barclay. - 

The Corporate Fiduciaries Associa- 
tion was organized more than 30 years 
ago and its membership comprises 22 
banks and trust companies engaged in 
the trust business in New York City. 


Bankers to FHA Advisory Board 


Recently designated members of an 
FHA Title I Lenders Advisory Com- 
mittee are Keith G. Cone and Arthur 
C. Grant, vice presidents, respectively, 
of the LaSalle National Bank of Chi- 
cago and The Merchants National 
Bank of Boston. Both are men of long 
experience in banking, and in bank 
organizational and educational activi- 
ties. Mr. Cone is president of the Con- 
sumer Bankers Association. 

The advisory board on which they 
will serve comprises 15 members ex- 
perienced in instalment lending for 
home improvements. 


Dallas AIB Enrollments 
Handled at Banks 


The Dallas Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking has initiated a 
new system of student enrollment 
that turns that phase of the chapter’s 
activities, including issuance of text- 
books, the collection of tuition fees, 
etc., over to the educational counselors 
of each participating bank. Said Paul 
Armstrong of the Mercantile National 
Bank at Dallas, educational director 
of the Chapter, “Our first use of this 
method was in the Spring of 1956. 
Then, last fall, we tried it again, and 
Chapter enrollment reached an all- 
time high of 511 students, about 40 
per cent over the previous record.” 


Any Contenders? 


The Maryland Bankers Association 
believes it has a ‘‘national champion”’ 
among the country’s bankers in terms 
of consecutive years of banking ser- 
vice. Its nominee for that distinction 
is John H. Cunningham, chairman of 
the board of the Carroll County Na- 
tional Bank in Westminster, Md., 
which grew out of a merger of three 
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Westminster banks in 1948. Mr. Cun- 
ningham, who celebrated his ninetieth 
birthday on January 1, has been as- 
sociated with that bank or its prede- 
cessors continuously since January 1, 
1885, on which date he became a 
teller at the former Farmers and 
Mechanics National Bank. He suc- 
ceeded his father as cashier of that 
bank in 1891, and became chairman 
of the Carroll County National at the 
time of the merger. 

Widely known among Maryland 
bankers, Mr. Cunningham continues 
to lead a remarkably full and active 
life, and can be found at his desk in 
the bank every day. In his earlier 
years, he was a bicyclist of renown and 
on one occasion, in 1898, cycled from 
Westminster to Atlantic City, New 
Jersey a distance of 200 
one day. 


miles —in 


Readers are asked to send details 
regarding bankers who can match or 
exceed Mr. Cunningham’s record of 
seventy-two consecutive years of 
banking service to the Maryland 
Bankers Association, Federal Reserve 
Bank Building, Baltimore 3, Md. 


Most Penna. Banks Opposed to 
Raising Savings Interest Limit 


A survey recently completed by 


the Pennsylvania Bankers Associa- 
tion revealed that 376 of the 518 
banks responding favored a_ con- 


tinuation of the 2!5 per cent limit 
on the rate that banks in that state 
are permitted to pay on savings de- 
posits as set by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Banking under the 
provisions of the Banking Code. 
Exactly 138 banks expressed them- 
selves as favoring an increase in the 
limit to 3 per cent, while four re- 
spondents expressed no opinion. The 
survey was conducted by the PBA 
Operations Committee, under the 
direction of Chairman William B. 
Carr, vice president and comptroller, 
Provident Trust Co. of Philadelphia. 

Much of the comment favoring 
an increase to a permissible 3 per 
cent emanated from banks compet- 
ing across state lines with banks per- 
mitted to pay that rate. Others 
favored such action because it meant 
just that much additional 
from governmental restraint, while 
a few felt that their depositors 
should share in the increased income 
resulting from the prevailing higher 
rates received on loans. 


freedom 


Chairman Carr pointed out that 





Pennsylvania banks occupy a unique 
position with reference to the interest 
they are permitted to pay on savings, 
in that the state secretary of banking 
fixes the maximum for state and 
nationally chartered banks alike. In 
Delaware and New Jersey, on the 
other hand, state banking law does 
not provide for any maximum rate, 
while in New York State the com- 
missioner of banking sets the maxi- 
mum for state banks alone by regu- 
lation. 


Since, therefore, Regulation Q pro- 
vides that rates for Federal Reserve 
members may not exceed the maxi- 
mum rates allowed for state banks 
under state law, the issue will have 
to be settled at the state level; hence 
the survey. 

The great majority of those who 
opposed any increase in the current 
maximum permissible rate of 2!, 
per cent felt that a higher effective 
rate would make it impossible for 
them to operate at a profit. They 
declared this would be_ especially 
true of banks whose time and sav- 
ings funds comprised 50 per cent or 
more of their deposits. Many others 
said that a mere increase in the rate 
of interest would neither reduce 
competition nor build deposits. Still 
others pointed out that relatively 
few banks were paying the present 
maximum of 2!5 per cent, and de- 
cried any action that might lead to 
a rate war. Such a war, it was held, 
would work a special hardship on 
small banks and give added impetus 
to the trend toward mergers. 

Considerable emphasis was given 
the thought that more effective ways 
of meeting the competitive needs of 
the situation could be found in ren- 
dering the fullest possible commun- 
ity service and eliminating the tax 
inequalities existing as between banks 
and savings and loan associations. 


A Source Book of Public 
Relations Ideas 


A booklet containing a compilation 
of 125 public relations ideas used suc- 
cessfully by financial institutions was 
recently mailed by the Financial 
Public Relations Association to each 
of its members. The ideas presented 
deal with contests, displays, adver- 
tising, open house tours and celebra- 
tions, staff meetings, teenage events, 
and many others. Stories regarding 
most of them have appeared in the 


FPRA BULLETIN. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


American Bankers Association 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


Sept. 


11-—13—Savings and Mortgage Conference, Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. 
11 —National School Savings Forum, Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. 
18—20—National Instalment Credit Conference, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 
22-25—Eighty Third Annual Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 


State Associations 


Mar. 
Apr. 

May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 

May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
Oct. 

Oct. 


28-30—Florida: Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood 
23-25—Ohio: Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati 
4-10—Georgia: Cruise to Bermuda, S. S. Queen of Bermuda, via New York 
5— 7—touisiana: Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 
7— 8—Tennessee: Hermitage Hotel, Nashville 
8—11—Pennsylvania: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
9-—10—Oklahoma: Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 
10—11—North Carolina: The Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst 
10-—11—North Dakota: Ray Hotel, Dickinson 
12—14—WMissouri: Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City 
12—14—Texas: Galvez Hotel, Galveston 
15—16—Indiana: French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick 
16 Delaware: DuPont Hotel, Wilmington. 
16-17-—Massachusetts: New Ocean House, Swampscott. 
16—-18—Kansas: Wichita. 
16—18—South Carolina: Francis Marion Hotel, Charleston. 
19-21—California: Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles. 
20-22—Arkansas: Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs. 
20-22—xllinois: Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
20-22—Mississippi: Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi. 
22-25—New Jersey: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. 
23-24—Alabama: Mobile. 
24-25—New Mexico: LaFonda Hotel, Santa Fe. 
25-June 1—Maryland: Cruise to Nassau and Havana, S. S. Queen of Bermuda. 
27-29 —Colorado: Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs. 
7— 8—Connecticut: Equinox House, Manchester, Vt. 
7— 8—South Dakota: Alex Johnson Hotel, Rapid City. 
9-—12—\daho: The Lodge, Sun Valley. 
11-12—Minnesota: Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul. 
12—16—Dist. of Col.: The Greenbrier, While Sulphur Springs, Va. 
13—15—Montana: Canyon Hotel, Yellowstone National Park, Wyo. 
13-15—Virginia: The Homestead, Hot Springs. 
14-15—New Hampshire: Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth. 
14-15—Vermont: Equinox House, Manchester. 
16-18 Utah: Ben Lomond Hotel, Ogden. 
16—18—Washington: Chinook Hotel, Yakima. 
17-19—Wisconsin: Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 
19-—21—WNew York: Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid. 
20-22—Michigan: Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 
20-22 ~Wyoming: Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran. 
21-22—New Jersey Mutual Savings: Monmouth Hotel, Spring Lake. 
21-23—Maine: Poland Spring House, Poland. 
23-25—Oregon: Multnomah Hotel, Portland. 
11—12—New Hampshire: (Fall Meeting) Mountain View House, Whitefield. 
20-23—1owa: Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines. 


Other Organizations 
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8-10—NABAC Southern Regional Convention: Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 
24-27—NABAC Eastern Regional Convention: City Auditorium, Asheville, N. C. 
21—23—Texas Investment Bankers Group: Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas. 
25-27—Andependent Bankers Association: Golden Gate Hotel, North Dade, Fla. 

9—11—NABAC Western Regional Convention: U. S. Grant Hotel, San Diego, Cal. 
16-18—American Safe Deposit Association: Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 
20—22—NABAC Northern Regional Convention: Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 
27-31—American Institute of Banking: Annual Convention, Richmond, Va. 


Sept. 29—Oct. 4—Financial Public Relations Assn.: Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


Oct. 6—- 9—Robert Morris Associates: Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 7-10—National Association of Bank Women; Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston. 

Oct. 7—10—NABAC Convention: Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Altanta, Ga. 

Nov. 4— 7—Mortgage Bankers Association: Statler Hilton Hotel, Dallas. 

Dec. 1— 6—Investment Bankers Association: Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 
Schools 

July | 28-—Aug. 10—NABAC School for Bank Auditors & Comptrollers: University of 


Sept. 


Wisconsin, Madison. 


9-—12—Vermont-New Hampshire School of Banking: Amos Tuck School, Hanover, N. H. 
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It took a 
strong back 
to pay a debt... 


Stone “doughnuts” provided a 
workable currency for the 
islanders of Yap. But, like gold, 


they lacked the convenience ee 


og 5 MEE jy I! 

yg A; Yb 
of modern checks... they Yy tj ZZ YH Gi, 
sup g Yb tg) Yj . 
were cumbersome... indi- Yh 


visible. Since the invention of 
tamper-proof Safety Paper 
by George La Monte, checks 
have become universally used 
in almost all large transactions 
...and millions of small ones 
too. And through the years a 
majority of America’s leading banks 
have made La Monte 





quality and service their first choice. 


Courtesy of The Bettmann Archive 


Ask your lithographer to show you samples 





. or We will gladly send them direct. 
THE WAVY LINES ® ARE 


A LAMONTE TRADE-MARK 


Sass SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS ~~ 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON, NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 





"She saves half the time... 


CO~alional’ de \uxe adding machine... 


Live keyboard’ with keytouch adjustable to each operator! 


Saves up to 50% hand motion — and 
effort! Never before have so many time- 
and-effort-saving features been placed 
on an adding machine. 

Every key operates the motor! So you 
can now forget the motor bar! No more 
back-and-forth hand motion from keys 
to motor bar. Think of the time and 
effort this saves. 

Keyboard is instantly adjustable to 
each operator’s touch! No wonder oper- 
ators are so enthusiastic about it. They 
do their work faster—with up to 50% 


less effort. New operating advantages, 
quietness, beauty. 

“Live KeysBoarD” with Adjustable 
Keytouch plus 8 other time-saving 
features combined only on the National 
Adding Machine: Automatic Clear 
Signal ... Subtractions in red... Auto- 
matic Credit Balance in red... Auto- 
matic space-up of tape when total 
prints ... Large Answer Dials . . . Easy- 
touch Key Action . . . Full-Visible Key- 
board with Automatic Ciphers... 
Rugged-Duty Consiruction. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pvayron 9, on10 
989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


He saves all the cost...” 


DEE wa Te meee ww 


A National Adding Machine pays 
for itself with the time-and-effort 
it saves, then continues savings as 
yearly profit. One hour a day saved 
with this new National will, in the 
average office, repay 100% a year 
on the investment. See a demon- 
stration, today, on your own work. 
Call the nearest National branch 
office or National dealer. 


* TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Sational 
ADDING MACHINES « CASH REGISTERS 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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